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COMPANV 


The  House  thit  Service  Built 


by  featuring  the  following 
well  eetabUehed  lines  : 

IbrYANT  Wiring  Devices 
IbeNJAMIN  and  HUBBELL  Specialties 
CmOUSE-HINDS  Condulets 
jSHERARDUCT  Iron  Conduit 

jUNIVERSAL  Ranges,  Washers,  Suction 
Cleaners  and  Heating  Devices 

lEDEN  Washing  Machines 
i  EMERSON  Motors 
KENNEDY  Radio  Receiving  Sets 
REMLER  Radio  Parts 
CUNNINGHAM  Tubes 
MAGNAVOX  Loud  Speakers 
Pole  Line  Hardware 
H  gh  Tension  Insulators 


The  House  that  Service  Built 
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Mark 


I  “American  Brand  | 
WeatherproofWipe  and  Cables 


MAS  NO  EQOAL 


It  is  not  the  Cost  Per  Pound 

IT  IS  THE  WEIGHT  PER  MILE 
AND  QUALITY 
that  has  made 

“AMERICAN  BRAND” 

WEATHERPROOF  WIRE 
the  LEADER  in  its  line 


with 

%ncrican 
Brand  ” 

jWcathetprooJ 


Manufactured  by 

American  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Three  •  Complete  Stocks  Carried  by 
Pacific  Coast  Distributers 


Baker-Joslyn  Company^ 


183-199  First  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


2424-28  First  Ave.  South 
SEATTLE 


.330-332  Azusa  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Puhliahed  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  at  Rialto  Buildina,  San  Francisco,  California. 


From  this  well-wntten,  generously  illustrated 
little  book  you’ll  obtain  a  fund  of  facts  that 
make  clear  the  need  for  asbestos  insulation.  You 
will  learn  what  t3rpes  of  Rockbestos  covered  wire 
are  best  suited  to  your  requirements. 

Unique  manufacturing  processes  are  described 
— the  ingenious  “Camel’s  Back” — “roving” — the 
merciless  “Mercury  Test.”  In  brief  “A  Little 
Journey  with  Rockbestos”  makes  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  reading. 

In  addition  there  are  valuable  reference  pages 
for  manufacturers  and  purchasing  agents  who  are 
seeking  asbestos  insulated  wire  that  is  100%  right 


I  City  or  Town 


Send  for  this 


It's  fasdnatinarall 
of  Facts  — and 


in  every  way 


Mail  the  coupon  with  your  name  and  address 
today.  We’ll  send  your  copy  —  free,  of  course  —  by 
return  mail. 


ROCKBESTOS  PRODUCTS 

CO  RPORATION 


ROCKBESTOS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  **A  Little  Journey  with 
Rockbestos”. 


Salts  Pratmtitn  Dtpartmtnf  A 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


I’;.  1 
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The  Williamson  Plan  of 


4,000,000  Williamson  Lighting 

Fixtures  Sold! 


A  Record  of  Stability 

This  is  simply  the  well  merited  result  of  high 
quality,  low  priced  production  distributed  on 
a  modern  merchandising  basis  that  protects 
jobbers,  dealer  and  consumer. 

^  ^  ^ 


No  wonder,  then,  that  over  40  of  the  largest 
jobbers  merchandise  Williamson  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  thus  bringing  to  hundreds  of  small 
dealers  in  the  remotest  sections  of  the  country 
the  same  opportunities  to  serve  their  public 
as  is  given  dealers  in  large  centers. 

That's  the  Williamson  idea. 


R.  Williamson  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Here  Are  Three  Bryant  Sockets 


No.  4068 


No.  4116 


4 


Socket  with  Bottom  Chain 
Guide,  %  inch  nozzle. 

List  Price  $0.75,  Schedule 
B2.  Package  50,  Carton  10. 


Socket  with  Bottom  Chain 
Guide,  %  inch,  3  Step  Noz¬ 
zle. 

List  Price  $0.80,  Schedule 
B2,  Package  50,  Carton  10. 


No.  674 


We  Use  No.  4237 
in  Making  These 
Unit  Wall  Brackets 


No.  4237 


Socket  with  Bottom  Chain 
Guide,  %  inch  Nozzle. 

List  Price  $0.80,  Schedule 
B2,  Package  50,  Carton  10. 


No.  684 


Brass  Covered  Wall  Bracket. 

Base  3%  inch  diameter. 

Wall  to  center  of  Socket  3%  in. 

Holes  for  supporting  screws  2%  in.  on 
centers. 

List  Price  complete — $1.30. 

Schedule  H2,  Package  50,  Carton  1. 


Compact  Wall  Bracket. 

Ba.«e  314  in.  diameter. 

Wall  to  center  of  Socket  2  3/16  in. 

Holes  for  supporting  screws  2%  in.  on 
centers. 

List  Price  complete — $1.10. 

Schedule  H2,  Package  50,  Carton  1. 


You  Can  Use  All  Three  in  Making 
Little  Fixtures  Like  These  Two 


Wall  Bracket  using  No. 
4116  Socket 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  JOBBER 


Wall  Bracket  using  No. 
4068  Socket 


THE  BRYANT  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


NEW  YORK 
342  Madison  Ave. 


CHICAGO 
844  West  Adams  St, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
149  New  Montgomery  St. 


s 


Per  Copy,  25  Cents 
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Doctors  of  Electricity 


Mister  Reliable  Contractor, 
you  are  the  Doctor  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  your  town.  Your 
degree  has  probably  been 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks,  but  upon  you  rests  the  bur¬ 
den  of  educating  the  public  to  insist 
on  quality  equipment  and  workman¬ 
ship.  If  you  as  a  reputable  electrical 
doctor  do  not  educate  your  trade  to 
insist  on  the  proper  sort  of  work — 
who  will?  Certainly  not  the  fellow 
whose  office  is  in  his  hat — the  fellow 
who  has  no  business  standing  or  rep¬ 
utation  at  stake.  People  today  are 
not  looking  for  something  that  sim¬ 
ply  costs  less,  something  cheap.  What 
they  want  is  a  dollar’s  Avorth  of  serv¬ 
ice,  satisfaction  or  material  for  every 
dollar  they  spend. 

If  you  are  permitting  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  contractor  to  educate  your  trade 
and  you  make  yourself  and  your  busi¬ 
ness  policies  an  accessory  to  the  idea 
of  letting  the  uninformed  public  put 
in  electrical  equipment  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  inferior  values,  you  are  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  future  not  only  of  your 
own  business  but  of  the  electrical 
industry  as  a  whole.  By  so  doing 
you  are  playing  the  unscrupulous 


merchant’s  game  in  his  own  front 
yard — and  there  is  no  question  as  to 
who  will  be  the  winner! 

Why  not  assume  your  responsi¬ 
bility  as  electrical  doctor  in  your 
community  and  assist  the  state  and 
national  authorities  and  the  reputa¬ 
ble  manufacturers  and  contractors 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  electrical 
construction  for  the  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  the  public? 
Don’t  discount  your  reputation  and 
lower  your  profits  by  letting  a  dealer 
with  no  reputation,  or  perhaps  a  bad 
one,  foozle  the  public  out  of  the  value 
he — the  public — wants  and  deserves. 

Show  your  customer  why  your  bid 
is  high.  Show  samples  of  the  cheap 
and  of  the  good  equipment — photo¬ 
graphs,  perhaps  of  a  similar  job  done 
in  the  right  way  and  the  other  way — 
that  he  may  compare  them.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  how  readily  the  unin¬ 
formed  customer  will  acquire  his 
electrical  education. 

The  comments  above  are  high 
lights  from  an  open  letter  to  con-, 
tractors  which  appears  in  this  issue. 
It  is  a  message  which  merits  the 
attention  of  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustrv. 
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Contractor-Dealers  and  Cooperative 

Campaign  Take  Important  Step 

ACTS  have  at  last  been  acknowledged,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  least,  and  the  sun  seems  to  have  broken 
through  the  dark  clouds  which  have  been  hovering 
over  parts  of  the  electrical  industry.  The  Contrac¬ 
tor-Dealer  Association  in  California  has  offered  to 
get  behind  any  action  to  broaden  retailing  channels, 
and  the  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  in  approv¬ 
ing  their  action  has  outlined  a  tentative  program 
to  invite  all  retailers  of  electrical  products,  who  will 
abide  by  the  established  standards  of  the  industry, 
to  affiliate  with  the  Campaign. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  which  is 
facing  the  electrical  industry  is  the  matter  of  secur¬ 
ing  adequate  distribution  for  electrical  products, 
particularly  those  appliances  used  in  the  home.  There 
has  been  a  growing  realization  that  the  contractor- 
dealer,  and  strictly  electrical  store,  cannot  expect  to 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  distribution  of  these  appli¬ 
ances.  These  establishments  have  been  regai’ded  by 
the  industry  as  having  a  prior  right  of  distribution, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  expand  this  type  of 
establishment  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

Distribution  through  hardware,  department, 
drug,  furniture  and  other  stores  has  been  discoun¬ 
tenanced  despite  the  fact  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
electrical  trade  is  passing  through  these  channels. 
In  the  past  these  establishments  as  a  rule  have  not 
been  admitted  to  organizations  within  the  electrical 
industry.  It  was  felt  that  they  were  encroaching 
upon  the  field  of  the  electrical  dealer. 

The  electrical  industry  has  grown  to  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  must  take  advantage  of  every  legiti¬ 
mate  retail  outlet,  if  the  “electrical  home”  is  to 
become  universal.  The  first  recognition  of  this  has 
been  taken  by  the  California  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers.  The  tentative  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  California  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  Campaign,  to  invite  all  retailers 
of  electrical  products  to  become  members  of  the 
Campaign,  is  a  furtherance  of  the  idea. 

This  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  opinions 
voiced  in  these  columns  and  we  believe  these  decis¬ 
ions  on  the  part  of  the  electrical  men  of  California 
are  most  significant.  Their  effect  will  be  far  reach¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  fii-st  move  toward  removing  some  of 
the  factors  which  have  been  troubling  the  electrical 
industry.  It  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  pro¬ 
gressive  action  of  these  California  bodies  receive 
national  recognition  and  commendation. 


Putting  Electrical  Merchandising 
On  Its  Proper  Plane 

AR  sighted  men  have  long  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  merchant  of  electrical  products 
could  take  his  rightful  place  among  the  highest  class 
of  retailers.  That  time  has  arrived.  The  “Billion 
Dollar  Business”  of  merchandising  electrical  prod¬ 
ucts  has  grown  so  in  importance  that  today  electrical 
stores  number  among  the  finest  retailing  establish¬ 
ments  in  many  communities. 


The  day  of  the  cubby-hole  dealer,  the  pioneer, 
with  his  store  in  the  back  alley,  is  fast  disappearing. 
His  predecessor  is  occupying  the  choicest  corners  in 
the  retail  shopping  district.  The  modern  dealer’s 
windows  rank  in  attractiveness  with  the  best,  his 
display  and  show  rooms  contain  the  latest  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas. 

Sacramento,  California,  recently  witnessed  the 
opening  of  an  exclusive  electrical  establishment 
which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  stores  in  the  city  and  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  electrical  stores  in  the  country. 

It  is  time  that  the  entire  electrical  industry  rec¬ 
ognized  that  public  demand  is  calling  for  better 
stores.  The  tremendous  market  which  is  waiting  to 
absorb  electrical  products  by  the  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  can  only  be  reached,  and  served,  through  the 
highest  type  of  store. 


“Home  Electrical”  Idea  to 

Receive  New  Impetus 

N  addition  to  announcing  a  determination  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  difficulties  facing  the  contractor-dealer, 
the  California  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  will 
direct  its  efforts  during  the  coming  year  to  the 
“electrification  of  the  home.”  Educational  efforts  to 
forward  the  installation  of  convenience  outlets  will 
receive  additional  emphasis.  It  is  also  planned  to 
stage  an  elaborate  electric  range  campaign. 

Experience  has  shown  that  every  range  sale  has 
proven  an  opening  wedge  to  further  electrification 
of  the  home.  The  simplicity  of  electric  power  for 
cooking,  low  domestic  rates,  the  availability  of  large 
blocks  of  power,  and  a  climate  peculiarly  adapted  to 
electric  power  for  cooking  and  heating,  augur  well 
for  the  success  of  this  campaign.  The  possibilities 
of  electric  range  sales  would  seem  to  be  very  large 
in  view  of  the  great  power  development  now  under 
way  in  California. 

One  power  company  in  the  Northwest  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  an  electric  range  in  the  home  of 
one  in  every  five  of  its  consumers.  There  ai’e  only 
some  40,000  electric  ranges  distributed  among  the 
million  and  a  half  power  consumers  of  the  eleven 
westeiTi  states.  If  the  average  of  one  in  five  can  be 
realized  in  California  alone  an  enormous  market  will 
be  created. 


Salt  Lake  Electrical  Home 

For  Man  of  Average  Income 

N  successfully  staging  its  second  electrical  home 
exhibition,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  League  has  demonstrated  that  a  home  hav¬ 
ing  all  of  the  conveniences  which  can  be  provided  by 
the  full  use  of  electricity  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  The  Salt  Lake  Home, 
which  was  on  display  during  the  last  week  in  July 
and  the  first  week  in  August,  was  visited  by  ten 
thousand  people.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  approx¬ 
imately  $6,500,  following  the  general  architectural 
lines  of  the  so-called  “California  bungalow”  type  of 
home,  yet  constructed  of  materials  suitable  for  the 
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severe  winters  of  the  district.  Its  electrical  features 
consisted  of  a  total  of  fifty  outlets  and  twenty-two 
switches. 

In  its  presentation  of  this  home  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical 
Cooperative  League  is  to  be  congratulated  for  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  the  family  of  ordinary  means  can 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  electrical 
appliances  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  usual 
practice,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  what  many  have  hitherto  considered 
luxuries  only  within  reach  of  the  wealthy  class. 


A  Western  President 

For  the  A.I.E.E. 

AT  its  conclusion  the  recent  Pacific  Coast  conven- 
xxtion  of  the  A.I.E.E.  at  Vancouver,  resolved  itself 
into  a  meeting,  enthusiastic  in  its  endorsement  of 
Professor  Harris  J.  Ryan  of  Stanford  University  for 
next  president  of  the  national  Institute.  The  move¬ 
ment  started  without  the  knowledge  of  Professor 
Ryan — he  was  traveling  at  the  time  and  could  not 
even  be  reached  by  teiegi'am — but  grew  from  the 
moment  of  its  suggestion  to  a  spontaneous  demon¬ 
stration.  President  McClellan,  who  presided  over 
the  meeting,  will  carry  the  resolutions  back  to  the 
national  organization. 

So  warm  an  affection  is  felt  for  Professor  Ryan 
as  a  man,  as  well  as  so  high  a  regard  for  his  record 
as  a  scientist,  that  the  first  suggestion  of  his  name 
brought  an  immediate  response.  He  has  been  given 
no  privilege  of  refusal  and  his  name  now  stands  as 
nominee  for  the  presidency  of  the  American  Institute 
oi  Electrical  Engineers.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  no  opposing  candidate.  Professor  Ryan’s  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  long  dis¬ 
tance  transmission  are  achievements  of  world-wide 
iiiiportance  and  are  so  recognized  throughout  the 
country.  Professor  Ryan's  election  would  help  in 
tiie  movement  of  making  the  national  engineering 
societies  truly  national.  The  West  has  never  had  a 
president  of  the  A.I.E.E. — it  otters  now  a  man  of 
such  distinction  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  his 
desirability  lor  the  position.  He  stands  as  the  choice 
OI  the  entire  West — it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  from  every  standpoint  that  his  selection  re¬ 
ceive  a  nationwide  approval. 


Some  Observations  on 

Golf  and  Luncheon  Clubs 

OT  so  very  long  ago,  a  chief  executive  of  a  great 
corporation  addressed  a  letter  to  his  branch 
managers,  suggesting  to  them  the  propriety  of 
absenting  themselves  a  few  minutes  each  day  from 
golf  in  order  to  devote  a  modicum  of  their  time  to 
the  company's  business.  Of  course,  this  is  rank 
heresy,  and  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  What  is  a  mere  contract  compared  to  a 
perfectly  executed  mashie  approach?  What  pride  of 
achievement  can  compare  with  that  of  the  victor 
of  a  four-ball  match,  when  he  mulcts  his  opponent 
of  three  perfectly  good  round  white  balls? 


Really,  isn’t  this  golfing  idea  just  a  little  bit 
overdone?  And  it  isn’t  merely  the  sporting  idea, 
but  the  super-imposition  of  affairs  social  upon  the 
job  that  provides  the  meal  ticket,  to  the  almost  sub¬ 
mergence  of  the  latter.  The  lunch  clubs,  and  similar 
so-called  business  organizations,  formed  for  the  alto¬ 
gether  laudable  purpose  of  bettering  conditions 
within  and  among  industries,  in  many  cases  actually 
work  toward  the  theft  of  two  or  more  hours  out  of 
every  business  man’s  day  for  nothing  more  than 
pleasant  and  diverting  social  intercourse. 

“All  work  and  no  play,’’  as  the  copy-book  would 
have  it,  seems  in  the  process  of  being  transposed  to 
the  other  extreme.  Verily,  the  business  man  and 
his  business  are  in  danger  of  being  clubbed  to  death. 
It  would  be  a  mean  and  callous-hearted  boss  indeed, 
who  would  deny  to  his  enthusiastic  workers  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  expense  account  with  which  most  organi¬ 
zations  of  this  kind  are  nourished,  but,  really,  isn’t 
the  boss  entitled  at  least  to  a  run  for  his  money? 

Join  a  club  if  you  like.  Become  identified  with 
others  of  your  calling.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  see  the  giraffe,  and  for  the  giraffe  to  see  you,  but 
don’t  buy  a  season  ticket  to  a  series  of  side  shows, 
and  overlook  what  is  going  on  in  the  big  tent. 


Encouraging 

Home  Repair  Woric 

HERE  are  always  those  in  any  field  who  desire 
to  impress  the  laymen  with  the  difficulties  of 
technical  knowledge.  Very  few  plumbers  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  householder  has  any  chances 
with  a  clogged  drain  or  a  leaky  faucet  and  it  is  the 
exceptional  carpenter  who  has  aught  but  scorn  for 
the  amateur  handy  man.  The  electrician  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  failing  and  much  of  the  present  in¬ 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  change  a  fuse  or 
connect  up  an  extension  cord  is  due  to  the  impression 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  gained  from  the  electrical 
men  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 

A  wholesome  respect  for  things  electrical  is  a 
healthy  state  of  mind.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the 
jack-of-^l-trades  with  which  each  family  is  provided 
should  realize  that  home  experiments  in  wiring  are 
apt  to  cause  him  the  loss  of  his  insurance  in  case 
of  fire.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  common  lack 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  fuses  and  several  other 
simple  departments  of  repair  work.  Power  com¬ 
panies  would  be  saved  much  unnecessary  expense  if 
they  were  freed  from  the  many  calls  for  service 
which  are  entirely  unnecessary.  In  some  cases 
where  lines  extend  for  twenty  miles  out  into  the 
country  from  the  nearest  office,  the  expense  item 
for  the  change  of  a  fuse  is  quite  startling. 

The  manufacturers  are  awakening  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  simplifying  apparatus  so  that  the  lay¬ 
men  may  make  these  simple  replacements.  It  is 
time  that  elementary  lessons  in  fuse  changing  and 
similar  operations  became  part  of  every  wiring  job, 
and  particularly  of  every  range  installation.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  the  average  housewife  is  cap¬ 
able  of  learning  if  she  is  told. 
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Western  Comment  on  Current  Events 


Editorial  Notes  and  Readers’  Views  on  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  Financing, 
Trade  Promotion,  Legislative  and  Associated  Topics  that  have  a 
Special  Bearing  on  'Western  Business 


Although  the  forest  fire  situation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  northera  Rocky  Mountain  region  is 
and  has  been,  during  the  past  summer,  far  worse 
than  it  has  been  for  six  years. 
Northwest  Forest  there  is  little  general  apprecia- 
Fires  Worst  tion  of  the  fact  throughout  the 

in  Six  Years  country.  So  many  hundreds  of 
fires  have  there  been  and  so  many 
brief  reports  of  them,  that  they  have  come  to  be 
accepted  as  part  of  the  routine  of  daily  life.  A  re¬ 
cent  survey  completed  by  the  Washington  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  estimates  that  the  damage  which  has  been 
done  to  date  in  this  country  is  in  excess  of  $5,000,000. 

Possibly  the  greatest  actual  damage  to  virgin 
standing  timber  has  been  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  and  on  the  Canadian  side,  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  i-egion.  One  fire  in  British  Columbia 
destroyed  sixty  million  feet  of  the  finest  timber.  So 
numerous  have  been  the  fires  in  that  province  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Columbia  ordered 
the  cessation  of  logging  operations  on  -Vancouver 
Island  in  order  to  release  the  employes  for  fire 
fighting. 

While  there  has  been  no  such  single  case  of 
diimage  on  the  American  side,  the  fires  have  been 
ev^en  more  numerous  and  have  covered  a  larger  area, 
including  much  of  the  timber  region  of  eastern  and 
western  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  have  been 
burned  over  in  Washington,  and  the  property  loss  in 
Idaho  is  placed  at  $1,500,000.  Some  virgin  forest 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over  lands  have 
been  burned  and  large  quantities  of  second-growth 
timber  have  been  destroyed.  While  cut-over  fire 
damage  does  not  measure  into  relatively  large  sums 
in  terms  of  present  value,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  destructive  fires  on  the  cut-over  lands  mean  loss 
of  mature  timber  for  the  next  generation  and,  some¬ 
times,  destruction  of  the  soil.  One  calculation  has  it 
that  actual  or  potential  timber  sufficient  for  300,000 
homes,  has  been  burned  in  the  last  ninety  days. 

The  season  has  been  exceptionally  dry  through¬ 
out  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the  result  that  fires 
are  very  easily  started.  In  one  instance  a  spark 
from  a  donkey  engine  used  in  logging  operations, 
started  a  fire  which  covered  20,000  acres  of  land, 
destroyed  15,000,000  feet  of  saw  timber,  four  log¬ 
ging  camps,  fifteen  donkey  engines,  one  locomotive, 
thirty-five  flat  cars,  twenty  houses  and  three  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Occasional  small  showers  have  sometimes 
aggravated  the  situation,  because  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  lightning  and  resulting  new  fires. 


United  States  foresters,  lumbermen  and  timber 
owners  agree  that  the  present  costly  experiences 
demonstrate  that  the  primary  step  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  supply  of  forest  products  in  the 
future,  is  adequate  protection  of  the  remaining 
stands  of  virgin  timber  and  the  cut-over  lands  on 
which  nature  is  attending  to  reforesting.  It  is  hoped 
by  all  of  them  that  the  disasters  of  this  season  will 
lead  to  early  action  by  Congress  and  state  legisla¬ 
tion,  looking  to  vastly  improved  provisions  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  preventing  and  suppressing  forest 
fires.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  small  chance  for 
natural  reforesting  to  succeed  and  no  encouragement 
for  afforestation  when  the  probabilities  are  that  fires 
will  sooner  or  later  undo  the  work  of  both  nature  and 
man. 


Pass  System 
Experiment  on 
Electric  Lines 


The  weekly  transferable  “pass”  for  street  car  rides 
has  been  approved  by  the  California  State  Railroad 
Commission.  The  first  try-out  of  the  system  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  be  in  the  cities  of 
Riverside  and  Pomona.  The  new 
form  of  fare,  popularly  known  as 
a  pass,  will  cost  $1.00  and  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  rides  during  the  seven-day  period  for 
which  it  is  issued.  By  an  order  of  the  Commission, 
The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company  'of  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  authorized  to  put  into  effect  such  a  fare 
in  the  cities  named.  The  pass  will  be  good  for  each 
week  beginning  Monday  and  ending  the  following 
Sunday. 


If  the  weekly  flat  rate  plan  proves  a  success  in 
the  south,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  adopted  by 
street  car  companies  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Its 
advocates  urge  it  as  a  means  of  restoring  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  lines  much  of  the  patronage  taken  by  the  auto¬ 
mobiles. 


In  approving  the  system  for  Riverside  and 
Pomona,  the  Commission  said: 

During  the  past  few  years  the  local  street  car  lines  of 
The  Pacific  Electric  in  Riverside  and  Pomona  have  not  been 
making  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  depreciation,  and  part 
of  the  time  the  service  has  been  conducted  at  an  operating 
loss.  The  fare  originally  was  5  cents;  this  was  increased  to 
6  cents  several  years  ago,  and  on  January  1,  1921,  the  single 
fare  was  increased  to  10  cents,  with  a  special  book  of  seven 
tickets  for  50  cents.  Under  none  of  these  fare  schemes  has 
the  street  car  line  been  a  financial  success.  If  the  present 
scheme  does  not  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  continue  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  lines,  it  would  seem  apparent  that  relief  must  be 
secured  from  other  than  the  car  rider,  or  the  lines  will  event¬ 
ually  be  abandoned.  The  railroad  hopes  there  will  be  enough 
purchasers  of  the  $1.00  weekly  ticket  to  secure  revenue  to 
pay  at  least  the  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  depreciation. 
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Originated  in  Racine,  Wis.,  where  it  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  some  time,  the  pass  sys¬ 
tem  is  seemingly  gaining  in  popular  favor.  In  Aug¬ 
ust  of  this  year  the  street  railway  system  of  Tacoma 
introduced  the  plan  for  a  test  period  of  four  months. 
Electric  railways  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  immediate  relief  for  the  financial  difficulties 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  overburdening 
taxes  and  the  depredations  to  traffic  caused  by  the 
automobile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pass  system 
will  prove  effective. 


The  old  idea  of  looking  to  the  East  for  funds  for  the 
West  seems  to  be  going  by  the  boards.  The  East 
now  is  offering  participation  in  nearly  all  its  financ¬ 
ing  enterprises  to  Western  bond 
Northwest  Cities  houses.  The  West  for  the  most 
Finance  Local  part  is  buying  all  its  own  stocks 

Development  and  bonds.  This  has  been  par¬ 

ticularly  true  in  Spokane  since 
January  1.  A  survey  of  local  offerings  in  the  last 
six  months  shows  a  total  of  approximately  $3,200,- 
000,  the  major  part  of  which  was  taken  in  Spokane. 

Included  in  these  strictly  local  offerings  were 


the  following: 

Washington  Water  Power  Company . $1,495,000 

Deaconess  Hospital  .  200,000 

Christian  Science  Church .  40,000 

Crescent  Store  .  300,000 

Culbertson’s .  300,000 

Downtown  Sewer  Bonds  .  150,000 

Spokane  County  Highway .  650,000 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  .  50,000 


The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  entire  West  is 
attested  by  the  ease  with  which  large  amounts  of 
securities  have  been  absorbed  locally  within  the  past 
few  years.  Eastern  financial  centers  will  undoubtedly 
influence  western  conditions  for  an  indefinite  period 
but  absolute  dependence  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  hydraulic  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  flood  control 
and  other  hydraulic  problems  is  being  advocated  by 
leaders  of  American  engineering. 
Propose  National  Some  time  during  the  next  few 
Hydraulic  weeks  Dean  Mortimer  E.  Cooley 

Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Civil  Engineers,  will  appear  before  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
advocate  the  laboratory  proposal.  A  bill  to  create 
such  a  laboratory  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  a 
sub-committee  composed  of  Senator  Ransdell  of 
Louisiana,  Senator  du  Pont  of  Delaware  and  Senator 
McNary  of  Oregon  has  been  charged  with  studying 
the  matter  and  reporting  the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

The  executive  board  of  the  American  Engineer¬ 
ing  Council  has  also  taken  steps  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Administration.  Col.  J.  H. 
Finney  has  been  directed  by  this  organization  to 
present  a  full  review  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
President  Harding. 

With  the  entire  federal  water  power  situation  in 
what  is  called  a  critical  condition,  involving  innumer¬ 
able  economic  consequences,  a  comprehensive  study 


of  stream  flow  and  flood  control  throughout  the 
country  is  an  immediate  necessity.  Loss  of  life  and 
property  damage  due  to  floods,  economic  significance 
of  water  power  developments,  industrial  utilization, 
quantity,  quality  and  possible  contamination  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  supplies,  and  interstate  subsurface  water 
supply  are  some  of  the  grave  problems  which  might 
be  studied  by  such  a  laboratory. 


The  recent  announcement  of  the  call  sent  out  by  the 
Society  for  Electrical  Development  for  a  conference 
of  local  electrical  leagues,  to  be  held  at  Association 
Island  September  5-7,  has  met 
Local  Electrical  with  instantaneous  approval.  Not 

Leagues  to  Hold  the  least  worthy  feature  of  the 
Conference  movement  is  the  wholehearted 

basis  of  cooperation  which  has 
been  arrived  at  between  the  Joint  Committee  for 
Business  Development  and  the  Society  so  that  the 
conference  will  be  a  tremendous  success. 

On  August  20  commitments  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  had  been  received  from  over  eighty  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  nineteen  of  the  most  progressive 
cooprative  leagues.  These  men  will  be  authorized  to 
speak  for  no  less  than  forty-three  cities. 

With  the  assurance  of  representatives  from 
Denver,  California,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Elmira,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Pittsburgh,  Dayton, 
New  York,  Quebec,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  other  equally 
progressive  communities  prepared  to  tell  their  story, 
a  comprehensive  cross-section  of  local  cooperative 
effort  will  be  made  available. 

This  information  and  the  data  that  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  part  of  it  will  be  a  sound  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  constructively  so  that  all  may  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  improvement  in  business  which 
indications  show  is  imminent. 


While  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  nation 
have  operated  under  unionized  conditions  in  the  past 
and  are  therefore  tasting  the  dregs  of  unionism  in 
the  present  great  strike,  it  is  in- 
Washington's  deed  refreshing  to  observe  that 
Open  Shop  the  coal  mines  of  western  Wash- 

Coal  Mines  ington  which  discarded  union 

domination  a  year  ago,  continue 
to  break  production  records  with  open  shop  employes. 
In  this  connection  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Company,  issued  July  20,  says: 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  that  we  have  again  resumed 
the  practice  of  record  breaking.  July  8,  with  a  total  output 
for  the  day  from  all  mines  of  2,819  tons,  contributed  the 
largest  daily  hoist  since  resumption  of  operations.  New¬ 
castle  mine  broke  its  daily  hoist  record  with  1,217  tons  on 
July  8,  also  its  weekly  record  with  a  total  of  5,667  tons. 
Average  daily  tonnage  for  the  various  mines  during  the  week 
ended  July  14,  1922,  and  the  total  output  was: 

AveraKe  Daily  Total  Output 


Mine 

Output  for  week 

for  week 

Newcastle  . 

.  944 

5,667 

Black  Diamond  ... 

.  786 

4,713 

Burnett  . 

.  484 

2,905 

Issaquah  . 

.  389* 

1,557* 

Total . 

.  2,474 

14,842 

*l8saquah  mine  worked  4  days  only. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Are  You  Allowing  Unscrupulous  Competitors 
to  Educate  Your  Customers? 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  I  have  been  interested  in  the  articles  and 
editorials  which  you  have  been  publishing  regarding 
the  unsound  and  chaotic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
electrical  contracting  business.  You  have  invited 
suggestions  as  to  how  certain  conditions  can  be  reme¬ 
died.  In  the  hope  that  contractors,  who  are  menaced 
with  unscrupulous  competitors  may  profit  by  what 
others  are  doing,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  following 
remarks  to  your  contractor-readers. 

At  least  one  electrical  contractor  in  every  town 
I  ever  called  in  from  Pennsylvania  to  Califoimia  and 
from  Canada  to  Texas  insisted  that  “people  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  our  town.” 

Human  nature  is  about  the  same  in  Kalamazoo 
as  in  Fresno  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter.  The 
motives  that  prompt  men  to  act  one  way  or  another 
at  different  times  or  under  different  conditions  are 
mostly  the  result  of  their  understanding,  past  exper¬ 
ience  or  education. 

If  your  ten  year  old  son  went  into  a  shoe  store 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  he  would  simply  say:  “I  want  a 
pair  of  shoes.”  An  unscrupulous  merchant  could  sell 
him  shoes  with  cardboard  soles  as  easily  as  leather. 
Why?  Not  because  the  boy  wasn’t  intelligent,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  was  different  but  because  he  has  not  been 
educated  either  through  experience  or  study  to  de¬ 
mand  leather  instead  of  paper  soles. 

If  it  were  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  serious 
operation  performed  would  you  call  in  an  advertising 
surgeon — a  fellow  who  could  “save  you  some  mo¬ 
ney?”  Emphatically  no !  Your  good  judgment  which 
is  the  cumulative  result  of  your  past  experience, 
knowledge  and  education,  would  tell  you  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  man  would  operate  for  less 
money  it  would  be  a  poor  bargain. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  dental  work  done  ?  If  so 
you  may  have  asked  your  dentist  for  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  having  this  work  done  and  his  estimate 
may  have  seemed  out  rageously  steep.  But  did  you 
get  up  and  leave  and  tell  him  you  were  going  to  the 
fellow  around  the  corner  who  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
paper — the  fellow  who  could  do  it  for  less  money? 

You  may  have  been  tempted  to  do  this,  but  your 
dentist  was  also  your  educator  or  instructor  in  dental 
matters.  He  realizes  that  you  are  absolutely  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  technique  of  dentistry  and  lack  most  of  the 
essential  knowledge  to  properly  care  for  your  teeth, 
so  he  doesn’t  cut  his  prices  or  lower  his  estimate  to 
meet  the  other  fellow,  but  he  spends  a  few  minutes 
and  tells  you  some  things  you  never  knew  about  fill¬ 
ing  teeth.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
electrical  man  and  he  does  not  expect  you  to  know 
why  it  should  cost  so  much  to  have  your  teeth  prop¬ 
erly  repaired. 

He  probably  would  start  out  something  like  this : 
“Now,  Mr.  Jones,  your  teeth  are  very  important  and 
essential  to  your  general  health  and  happiness.  This 


tooth  has  a  large  cavity.  If  I  were  to  fill  this  cavity 
without  proper  treatment  and  fill  it  with  some  inex¬ 
pensive  substance  the  job  would  cost  you  less  but  it 
would  not  last  long  at  best,  and  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  properly  treated  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  cause  infection  and  trouble.  Now,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  in  a  permanent  satisfactory  job  that  I 
will  guarantee.  This  is  what  I  intend  to  use” — he 
shows  you  specimen  tooth  with  crown  or  inlay.  He 
understands  that  nine-tenths  of  a  man’s  education  is 
acquired  through  his  eyes  and  that  it  is  much  more 
clear  to  you  and  easier  for  him  to  show  you  by  com¬ 
parison  than  to  attempt  to  explain.  These  specimen 
exhibits  are  always  at  hand  and  are  used  in  almost 
every  case  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between  his 
work  and  the  cheaper  job.  You  are  quickly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  the  quality  job  put  in  and  you  pay 
him  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  to  do  this  work.  Not 
only  that  but  you  are  better  satisfied  and  happier  in 
spite  of  this  relatively  higher  cost. 

You  are  the  dentist  or  surgeon  of  electricity  in 
your  community.  The  average  man  you  figure  with 
for  a  wiring  job  doesn’t  know  any  more  about  elec¬ 
trical  installation  than  you  do  about  surgery  or  dent¬ 
istry.  If  you  as  a  reputable  electrical  doctor  or  mer¬ 
chant  do  not  educate  your  trade  to  insist  on  the  pro¬ 
per  sort  of  work — who  will?  Certainly  not  the  fel¬ 
low  whose  office  is  in  his  hat — the  fellow  who  has  no 
business  standing  or  reputation  at  stake. 

Many  of  the  electrical  contractors  today  are 
making  the  sad  mistake  of  deliberately  educating 
their  customers  to  buy  on  price.  They  are  paving 
the  way  for,  and  inviting  unscrupulous  competition 
and  the  public  suffers  in  his  ignorance.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  you — the  contractor — do  not  gain  in  profit  or 
in  prestige,  by  putting  in  a  job  of  questionable  qual¬ 
ity. 

Why  is  there  more  clothing  sold  at  $35.00  per 
suit  and  over  than  the  cheaper  garments?  There  is 
any  quantity  of  fairly  good  looking  suits  to  be  had 
for  $15  to  $20.  Men  have  been  educated  through 
the  efforts  of  the  reputable  clothing  manufacturers 
and  progressive  dealers  and  their  own  sad  experience 
to  buy  the  better  grade  of  clothing.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  many  other  commodities  and  articles  every¬ 
one  uses — food,  shoes,  tools,  automobiles,  safety  ra¬ 
zors,  etc.  People  today  are  not  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  that  simply  costs  less,  something  cheap,  but 
they  do  want  a  dollar’s  worth  of  service,  satisfaction 
or  material  for  every  dollar  they  spend. 

With  the  proper  understanding  of  values  this 
condition  offers  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
possible  for  a  reputable  electrical  merchant  to  extend 
the  prestige  of  his  business  and  carry  on  profitable 
business  activity. 

If  you  permit  the  unscrupulous  contractor  to 
educate  your  trade,  and  you  make  yourself  and  your 
business  policies  an  accessory  to  the  idea  of  letting 
the  uninformed  public  put  in  electrical  equipment  or 
construction  of  inferior  values,  you  are  jeopardizing 
the  future  of  not  only  your  own  business  but  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  as  a  whole.  By  so  doing  you  are 
playing  the  unscrupulous  merchant’s  game  in  his  own 
front  yard, — and  there  is  no  question  who  will  be 
winner  in  such  a  match. 

Why  not  assume  your  responsibility  as  electrical 
educator  in  your  community  and  assist  the  state  and 
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national  authorities  and  the  reputable  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  contractors  to  elevate  the  standards  of  elec¬ 
trical  construction  for  the  better  satisfaction  and 
protection  of  the  public?  Don’t  discount  your  repu¬ 
tation  and  lower  your  profits  by  letting  a  dealer  with 
no  reputation,  or  perhaps  a  bad  one,  foozle  the  pub¬ 
lic  out  of  the  value  he — the  public — wants  and  de¬ 
serves.  Show  him  why  your  bid  is  high.  Show 
samples  of  the  cheap  and  of  the  good  equipment — 
photographs,  perhaps  of  a  similar  job  done  the  right 
way  and  the  other  way — that  he  may  compare  them. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  how  readily  the  uninfonned 
customer  will  acquire  his  electrical  education. 

If  “people  are  different”  in  your  field  it  is  not 
their  fault.  It  is  because  they  have  not  been  proper¬ 
ly  educated  to  insist  on  quality  equipment  and  work¬ 
manship  on  the  job. 

E.  S.  CONRAD, 
District  Sales  Manager. 

Square  D  Company 

San  Francisco,  August  21, 1922. 


InquiiT  Regarding  Alleged  Freakish  Action 
of  Electricity  in  Recent  Accident 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  re¬ 
cent  accounts  in  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  by  which  electricity  from  a  high  voltage  line 
is  said  to  have  jumped  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 

This  accident,  a  newspaper  clipping  concerning 
which  I  am  attaching,  occurred  near  Oroville  on  Aug¬ 
ust  8.  In  it  you  will  note  that  three  surveyors  are 
reported  to  have  been  bumed  by  electricity  jumping 
to  a  steel  tape  held  in  the  hands  of  two  of  them. 
The  electricity  seems  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  have  been  told  that  electricity  under  voltages 
such  as  are  commercially  used  could  not  jump  over 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  few  inches  under  favorable 
conditions. 

I  hope  that  this  will  precipitate  some  discussion 
from  electrical  engineers  and  practical  electricians  as 
to  what  they  have  seen  electricity  do  under  various 
conditions. 

WILLIAM  COUGHLIN. 

San  Francisco. 

August  11,  1922. 


To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst. 
regarding  accident  at  Tobin  to  members  of  highway 
survey.  Please  be  advised  that  no  unusual  or  freak¬ 
ish  occurrence  took  place  other  than  possibly  an  ab¬ 
solute  lack  of  all  knowledge  of  electric  phenomena  by 
the  men  injured.  One  man  climbed  the  tower  with 
one  end  of  a  steel  surveyor’s  chain  while  another 
man  started  up  the  hillside  with  the  other  end  of  this 
chain.  In  some  way  the  chain  came  within  8  or  10 
inches  of  our  high  voltage  circuit,  which  at  the  time 
had  approximately  110,000  volts  impressed.  The 
men  came  in  contact  with  the  electric  current, — one 
was  thrown  from  the  tower  while  the  other  rolled 
down  the  hillside  and  in  falling  succeeded  in  entangl¬ 
ing  a  third  party.  Tlie  men  were  measuring  the 
clearance  from  the  line  to  the  center  line  of  the  pro¬ 


posed  highway  and  evidently  felt  it  was  easier  to  do 
so  by  direct  method  rather  than  attempting  to  tri¬ 
angulate. 


)  J.  A.  KOONTZ, 

^  Asst.  Director  of  Operations 
Great  Western  Power  Company, 

San  Francisco,  August  15,  1922. 


A  Plea  for  the  Self-Interest  Argument  in 
Opposition  to  Power  Bill 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir :  I  have  read  Mr.  Greenawalt’s  letter  in  your 
issue  of  July  15  with  some  interest.  He  seems  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  notion  that  public  utility  employes 
on  the  whole  are  so  uncivil  that  great  wonders  can  be 
accomplished  if  they  will  only  be  genteel.  Mr.  Green- 
awalt  is  obviously  unaware  that  these  employes  may 
resent  the  “preaching”  attitude  as  being  wholly  un¬ 
necessary.  To  quote  him:  “There  must  be  tireless 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  operating  management  to 
imbue  every  employe,  etc.”  He  says  “imbue,”  not 
“inspire.”  That  isn’t  strong  enough  .  This  impor¬ 
tant  matter  must  be  stuffed  down  the  throat  of  the 
employes  in  the  manner  of  forced  feeding. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  people  about  the  power  bill,  and  not  one 
single  time  have  I  heard  anyone  complain  of  uncivil 
treatment  by  employes.  Many  have  expressed,  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly,  a  dislike  for  public  utilities  and 
a  distrust  of  the  men  who  control  these,  and  who  are 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  noble  pursuit  of 
converting  water  into  dividend  paying  stock  if  they 
can  only  succeed  in  humbugging  the  State  Railroad 
Commission.  And  the  publicity  matter  gotten  out  by 
the  publicity  departments  of  the  utilities  or  their 
friends  has  helped  the  bill  into  popularity.  This  pub¬ 
licity  matter  has  been  couched  in  the  spirit  of  the 
paragi’aph  quoted  above  and  the  publicity  depai  t- 
ments  have  tried  to  imbue  the  public,  forgetting  that 
the  public  does  not  have  to  listen  to  insolent  effusions 
and  that  an  intelligent  public  will  resent  such  child¬ 
ish  and  outrageous  assertions  as  have  been  made  by 
the  opponents  of  the  power  bill. 

Why  did  the  utilities  not  come  forward  honestly 
and  say :  “We  are  against  this  proposal  because  we 
believe  it  will  hurt  our  pocket-books  and  we  believe 
it  will  hurt  yours  also”  ?  That  would  have  offered  a 
real  basis  for  public  relations  and  public  discussion. 

B.  F.  JAKOBSEN. 

Fresno,  Cal. 

August  1,  1922. 
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The  Function  of  the  Jobber  in  the  Distribution  System 

The  Third  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Devoted  to  an  Analysis  of  the  Modern  Tendencies 
in  the  Marketing  of  Products  and  the  Advantages  of  Different  Types  of 
Distribution  Methods  as  Applied  to  Various  Classes  of  Goods 

By  E.  A.  KINCAID 


The  jobber  occupies  a  time-honored  position  in 
the  orthodox  system  of  distribution  and  he  is 
still  the  most  efficient  unit  in  that  method  of 
distribution.  He  came  into  existence  with  the  fac¬ 
tory  system  and  large-scale  production,  a  product  of 
economic  forces,  and  he  is  still  with  us  because  of 
those  forces.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  the  manufacturer  placed  his  goods  on  pack 
trains  or  in  heavy  wagons  and  started  these  on  the 
road  to  the  many  little  English  shopkeepers  who 
bought  a  season’s  stock  at  one  purchase.  The  wagons 
traded  finished  goods,  such  as  cloth,  for  wool  and 
thus  obtained  a  retuiu  cargo.  Later  independent 
merchants  bought  the  manufacturer’s  goods  and  sent 
out  men  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  to  sell  them. 
Thus  both  the  jobber  and  the  prototype  of  the  mod¬ 
em  traveling  salesman  became  well  defined  parts  of 
the  distributive  system  by  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teeth  century. 

Until  a  fairly  recent  period  the  jobber  has 
played  a  large  and  unquestioned  part  in  distribution 
and  even  now  his  position  is  only  relatively  less  im¬ 
portant.  The  economic  organization  of  society  has 
undergone  changes  which  have  put  the  middleman 
under  some  pressure  and  the  jobber  has  not  been 
able  to  escape  this.  Consumers  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  maintain  their  standards  of  living  in  the 
face  of  rising  costs  of  goods,  the  number  and  variety 
of  those  things  now  considered  as  necessities  has 
steadily  expanded,  and  competition  among  producers 
has  become  more  intensive  as  production  has  en¬ 
croached  upon  consumption.  In  consequence,  effec¬ 
tive  distribution  through  the  old  channels  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain.  Because  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
distributive  system  some  of  the  original  functions 
•  of  the  jobber  have  been  taken  from  him.  The  trans¬ 
portation  and  storage  of  goods  have  become  func¬ 
tions  of  independent  middlemen.  Newspapers  and 
advertising  agencies  have  taken  unto  themselves 
much  of  the  communication  of  ideas  about  goods — 
a  function  formerly  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
middleman. 

Changes  in  Status  of  Jobber 
The  development  of  middlemen  who  specialize 
by  function  has  not  left  the  jobber  untouched  and 
he  now  retains  only  the  function  of  assembling  goods 
and  even  that  is  imperilled  by  the  tendency  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  so  perfect  their  merchandising  methods 
that  it  is  possible  to  shift  to  channels  of  distribution 
in  which  the  jobber  plays  no  part  whatever.  Many 
manufacturers  have  come  to  believe  (a  )that  they 
obtain  the  entire  time  of  a  staff  of  trained  men  who 
will  give  their  exclusive  attention  to  one  line  of 
gocds;  (b)  that  they  can  carry  larger  and  better 
assorted  stocks  than  the  wholesaler  would  be  able 


or  willing  to  carry;  (c)  that  credit  losses  may  be 
i-educed,  and  (d)  that  better  control  of  prices  and 
merchandising  policies  is  possible  when  the  jobber  is 
eliminated. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  manufacturer  have  gone  far  to  justify 
these  beliefs,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  jobber 
must  go.  The  possibility  of  distribution  without  the 
jobber  has  well  defined  limits  and  such  a  system  is 
undoubtedly  more  applicable  to  some  kinds  of  goods 
than  to  others. 

Manufacturer  Not  Bound  By  Tradition 

The  manufacturer  is  not  bound  by  tradition  to 
any  one  channel  of  distribution.  He  is  looking  for 
that  marketing  system  that  will  get  the  best  results 
in  terms  of  merchandising.  He  must  have  depend¬ 
able  access  to  markets — a  flow  of  goods  through  the 
channel  selected  which  will  insure  his  factory  steady 
and  economical  operation.  He  has  found  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  investment  because  it  enables  him  to 
build  up  demand  for  his  products  quite  independent 
of  middlemen.  He  has  therefore  entered  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  on  an  extensive  scale  and  this  invasion  of 
the  field  of  distribution  is  the  real  explanation  of 
others,  actual  and  potential.  While  advertising  has 
opened  the  door  of  the  field  of  distribution  to  the 
manufacturer  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  go 
further  in  this  direction  without  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  limitations  necessarily  involved.  He 
must  understand  the  position  of  the  jobber  and 
realize  wherein  he  is  strong  and  wherein  weak.  A 
careful  consideration  of  this  subject  should  reveal 
the  fact  that  there  are  distinctly  “jobbing”  fields  and 
in  these  the  jobber  is  well  intrenched.  Drugs,  gro- 
eries,  hardware  and  automobile  accessories  are  typ¬ 
ical  of  this  class.  Here  the  jobber  serves  the  manu¬ 
facturer  so  well  that  he  is  practically  indispensable. 
He  carries  a  stock  of  goods,  often  seasonal  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  he  may  solve  the  storage  problem  for  such 
goods.  He  assembles  thousands  of  items  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  manufacturers  and  no  dealer  could  possibly 
do  business  with  so  many  manufacturers.  He  serves 
the  manufacturer  of  goods  of  this  class  in  that  he 
reduces  the  number  of  accounts  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  must  handle  in  order  to  obtain  a  given  volume 
of  business. 

While  the  position  of  the  jobber  in  the  so-called 
jobbing  fields  is  strong  it  is  by  no  means  impregnable 
and  this  may  be  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  electric  switchboards  who  tried  diligently 
for  some  years  to  sell  his  product  through  electrical 
supply  jobbers.  He  finally  gave  up  and  sold  directly 
to  consumers.  Switchboard  salesmen  have  to  be  tech¬ 
nical  exiierts  as  well  as  salesmen.  It  was  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  the  salesmen  of  the  jobber  to  concen- 
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trate  the  required  time  and  study  on  the  product  of 
this  one  manufacturer  when  they  had  so  many  other 
items,  equally  important,  to  sell  along  with  switch¬ 
boards.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  manufacturer’s 
product  may  have  characteristics  which  involve  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  of  a  complex  character,  so  com¬ 
plex  that  the  jobber  cannot  efficiently  perform  the 
distributive  function  which  he  so  well  performs  for 
goods  less  specialized  in  character.  Yet  it  should  be 
said  that  the  manufacturer  is  inclined  to  give  his 
product  a  distinct  character  so  that  it  will  stand  out 
vividly  among  competitive  products,  and  this  is  being 
done  with  a  good  deal  of  success  by  means  of  trade¬ 
marks  and  brands  for  goods  essentially  staple  in 
character.  To  the  extent  that  the  manufacturer  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  this  policy  he  is  able  to  strengthen  his  grip 
on  the  market  and  dictate  to  the  middleman  or  else 
take  over  the  distribution  of  his  own  product.  It 
follows  that  the  jobber  must  fight  to  hold  even  that 
field  which  is  essentially  a  jobbing  field. 

Proctor  and  Gamble  an  Example 
Soap  may  well  be  classed  as  a  staple,  yet  the 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  has  been  able  to  give 
its  goods  a  distinctive  position  among  many  com¬ 
petitive  products  and  thus  this  firm  has  been  able 
to  assume  an  independence  of  middlemen  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  The  strategic 
advantage  gained  by  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company 
has  enabled  it  to  extend  the  same  quantity  discounts 
to  both  wholesalers  and  dealers.  The  company  broke 
with  the  traditions  of  the  jobbing  world  because  it 
had  reached  the  place  where  the  jobber,  was  dis¬ 
pensable.  The  extensive  advertising  campaigns  of 
the  company  had  given  the  goods  a  distinctive  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  opinion  of  consumers  and  the  relation  of 
the  company  with  consumers  thus  became  more  inti¬ 
mate.  Distribution  through  the  jobber  tended  to 
disturb  this  intimacy  and  make  it  less  effective, 
which  is  only  saying  that  the  selling  power  of  its 
advertising  was  neutralized.  For  this  situation  the 
jobbers  were  to  some  extent  responsible.  They  had 
their  own  private  brands  of  goods  and  sold  them  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  the  company  This 
resulted  in  the  presence  of  competition  from  a  source 
where  only  cooperation  was  wanted.  It  was  logical 
for  the  company  to  conclude  that  it  could  maintain  a 
more  direct  control  of  competition  with  retailers  than 
if  its  destinies  were  left  to  a  third  party  who,  in 
general,  “never  claimed  to  be  a  fighter  for  the  trade 
of  any  one  manufacturer  as  against  others.’’  The 
wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Com¬ 
pany  remains  to  be  conclusively  demonstrated,  but 
for  the  present  the  indications  are  that  a  manufac¬ 
turer  may  become  strong  enough  to  break  with  the 
jobber  in  the  distribution  of  goods  once  thought  to 
be  distinctly  within  the  jobbing  field. 

Jobbers  in  the  Paint  and  Bo<4(  Fields 
In  the  next  place,  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
business  in  which  the  jobber  is  not  well  intrenched 
but  where  he  manages  to  maintain  his  position  with 
a  good  deal  of  success.  Here  the  mixed  paint  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  book  publishing  business  may  be  taken 


as  examples.  Most  of  the  large  paint  manufacturers 
sell  directly  to  dealers  with  whom  they  maintain  close 
contact  by  various  successful  methods.  No  more 
interesting  example  of  such  methods  can  be  cited 
than  the  dealer  educational  campaign  launched  and 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  John  Lucas  & 
Company.  This  company  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  weaknesses  in  the  merchandising  methods  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  published  a  book  entitled  “100  Per  Cent 
Retail  Selling,’’  which  became  the  center  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  so  effective  that  it  brought  home 
to  many  dealers  the  reasons  for  their  failures  and 
developed  among  them  that  desire  for  enlightenment 
which  is  the  prerequisite  for  improvement.  John 
Lucas  &  Company  did  not  make  use  of  the  jobber  in 
distribution  of  its  paint,  but  it  very  well  understood 
that  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  imposed  upon  it 
the  necessity  of  establishing  contact  with  its  dealers 
of  that  intimate  character  which  generally  exists 
between  jobbers  and  dealers.  The  educational  cam¬ 
paign  very  effectively  served  this  purpose.  Thus, 
even  in  the  field  of  those  products  not  essentially 
jobbing  in  character  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some 
of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  left  to  the  jobber.  But  so  long  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  assume  the 
functions  of  middlemen  in  order  to  get  more  effective 
outlets  for  the  products  of  his  factory,  no  one  can 
successfully  state  just  what  fields  will  be  left  to  the 
jobber. 

While  manufacturers  are  getting  effective  dis¬ 
tribution  of  paint  without  the  help  of  the  jobber,  it 
is  also  true  that  nearly  all  hardware  jobbers  carry 
paint  as  a  regular  part  of  their  stocks  and  not  a  few 
of  them  do  a  large  business  in  private  brands.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  manufacturer  distribution  is 
making  inroads  on  goods  of  this  chai’acter  it  should 
be  apparent  to  jobbers  that  the  private  brand  is  a 
doubtful  asset.  But  for  the  private  brand  the  num¬ 
ber  and  character  of  goods  falling  within  the  “job¬ 
bing”  field  would  undoubtedly  be  greater. 

Uniform  Discount  System 

In  the  book  trade  it  is  customaiy  for  publishers 
to  sell  to  retailers  on  a  sliding  scale  of  discounts 
ranging  from  twenty-five  per  cent  on  single  copies 
up  to  40%  on  one  hundred  copies  of  one  title.  Few 
American  publishers  have  a  separate  discount  scale 
for  jobbers  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  jobber 
can  engage  profitably  in  the  book  business  is  to  buy 
in  such  quantities  that  he  is  able  to  gain  the  largest 
discount.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  book  trade  em¬ 
ploys  the  same  discount  that  the  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Company  uses.  It  follows  that  the  jobber  can  buy 
books  or  Crisco  in  sufficient' quantities  to  realize  the 
maximum  discount  and  resell  to  retailers  on  a  basis 
which  will  insure  them  a  profit.  Such  terms  of  sale 
may  lead  to  heavy  buying  on  the  part  of  the  dealers 
and  it  certainly  has  this  effect  where  the  dealer’s 
business  justifies  it.  This  system  of  discounts,  there¬ 
fore,  promotes  the  growth  of  retail  establishments 
and  narrows  by  so  much  the  chance  of  the  jobber  to 
survive.  Thus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  book  jobbers  are 
few  in  number — now  being  limited  to  about  a  dozen 
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concerns,  and  some  of  these  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  do  both  a  wholesaling  and  retailing  business. 

Finally,  there  is  a  field  of  distribution  in  which 
the  jobber  is  practically  without  a  place.  Machinery 
often  comes  within  this  field,  since  the  dealer  may 
draw  his  stock  of  such  goods  from  a  small  number  of 
concerns.  On  the  other  hand  the  manufacturer  does 
not  require  a  large  number  of  buyers  to  make  a 
market,  particularly  if  his  factory  is  comparatively 
small.  By  advertising  in  class  journals  which  reach 
prospective  buyers  of  just  the  right  type  a  sufficient 
number  of  buyers  may  be  found  in  each  of  the  many 
remote  communities  to  insure  a  fairly  stable  market 
for  the  product  of  the  factory,  and  this  may  be  deliv¬ 
ered  directly  to  the  consumer  without  the  services 
of  a  middleman.  Any  product  of  a  highly  technical 
character  may  be  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  by 
the  manufacturer  because  no  one  else  is  equipped  to 
demonstrate  it  to  the  consumer.  In  general,  when 
the  factory  product  is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
manufacturer  must  go  to  great  lengths  to  obtain 
cooperation  with  jobbers  or  dealers  the  question  of 
distribution  without  one  or  both  is  bound  to  present 
itself  for  consideration. 

Tendency  to  Disregard  Jobber 

Just  how  far  the  tendency  to  get  distribution 
without  the  jobber  will  go  will  depend  upon  several 
factors.  Among  these  (a)  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
modity  will  have  a  good  deal  of  weight;  (b)  the 
strength  of  the  jobber  in  the  field  must  always  be 
taken  into  account;  (c)  the  economic  power  of  the 
manufacturer  is  also  a  vital  factor  since  it  will  de¬ 
termine  (i)  his  ability  to  carry  through  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  distributive  mechanism  which  will  justify 
its  cost  and  not  compel  him  to  revert  to  the  jobber 
distribution.  How  amusing  it  would  be  to  the  job¬ 
bing  world  if  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  were 
compelled  to  give  up  its  recent  experiment  and  ad¬ 
mit,  with  the  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Company,  that  the 
jobber-retailer  approach  to  the  market  is  the  most 
efficient  after  all !  Likewise  the  economic  strength  of 
the  manufacturer  (ii)  will  determine  just  how  effec¬ 
tively  he  can  back  up  his  new  approach  to  the  market 
with  advertising.  This  is  the  most  vital  factor  of  all. 
The  advertising  may  be  so  effective  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  not  only  dare  to  break  with  the  jobber, 
but  he  will  be  able  to  wean  the  retailers  away  from 
their  traditional  allegiance  to  the  jobber.  It  may  be 
so  effective  that  a  sufficient  movement  of  goods  from 
factory  to  dealer  or  consumer  will  be  gained  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  has  moved  out  of 
the  sphere  that  is  distinctly  his  own — that  of  manu¬ 
facturing — into  one  to  which  he  is  essentially  for¬ 
eign — that  of  distribution.  By  such  a  step  the 
manufacturer  is  brought  fact  to  face  with  problems 
of  marketing — finding  a  channel  to  the  market — and 
the  problems  of  merchandising — finding  ways  to  get 
an  efficient  movement  of  goods  through  the  market¬ 
ing  channel  selected. 

Advertising  Plays  Important  Part  ¬ 
in  1921  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  stood 
third  in  the  list  of  America’s  fifty  leading  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  appropriation  of  the  company  came  to 


$1,198,458 — a  rather  impressive  figure!  Power  to 
go  so  far  in  the  use  of  advertising  to  support  the 
present  distributive  system  of  the  company  does  not 
give  much  ground  for  the  hope  of  the  jobber  that 
that  system  will  fail.  The  fact  is  that  advertising 
is  the  great  instrumentality  which  is  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  manufacturer  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
distribution  of  his  own  products.  It  is  the  device 
which  is  narrowing  the  boundaries  of  the  realm  of 
distribution  which  is  essentially  the  jobber’s,  and  it 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  effective  means  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  jobber  for  the  defense  of 
his  own  position.  But  for  the  power  of  advertising 
the  quantity  discount  open  to  jobbers  and  retailers 
on  the  same  basis  would  not  be  a  possibility,  for  the 
quantity  discount  has  inherent  objections  which  ad¬ 
vertising  alone  can  neutralize.  It  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  quantity  discount  encourages  price- 
cutting,  discourages  small  jobbers  and  dealers  from 
pushing  goods  for  which  they  pay  higher  prices  than 
their  more  powerful  competitors  and,  finally,  it  en¬ 
courages  over-stocking.  The  sales  organization  of 
the  manufacturer  and  his  advertising  manager  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  these  evils  when  a  discount 
system  that  places  the  jobber  and  retailer  on  the 
same  footing  is  adopted. 

Jobber  Must  Justify  Place 
It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  the  question 
of  jobber  distribution  be  faced  from  the  angle  of  the 
manufacturer  of  electrical  goods  or  from  the  angle 
of  the  manufacturer  of  food  products.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  is  the  same.  It  can  be  stated  in  the 
words  of  the  Campbell  Company,  viz.,  “We  labor 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  plant  continually 
fed  with  orders,  so  that  production  may  be  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  overhead  costs  kept  at  a  minimum.’’  It 
may  also  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  that  “The  electrical  jobber,  in 
order  to  prove  his  case,  must  show  that  the  functions 
he  performs  in  the  distribution  of  supplies  result  in 
bringing  the  supplies  to  the  consumer  at  lower  prices 
than  when  distribution  is  made  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  the  consumer.’’  The  latter  statement 
involves  the  same  factors  as  the  former,  for  the 
lower  cost  of  electrical  goods  to  the  consumer  is 
largely  a  matter  of  volume  of  jobber’s  sales.  Without 
this  volume  the  factory  costs  will  be  higher  and  the 
manufacturer  may  very  well  take  the  stand  that 
jobber  distribution  which  does  not  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  volume  of  output  for  the  most  economical  basis 
of  factory  operation  is  too  dear.  Suppose  that  it  does 
cost  the  manufacturer  more  to  carry  on  his  own  dis¬ 
tribution  than  it  would  cost  the  jobber  to  do  it  for 
him,  the  additional  cost  of  manufacturer-distribution 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  lower  manufacturing 
costs.  That  is  the  fundamental  consideration  which 
will  determine  what  marketing  system  the  jobber 
will  favor  and  that  is  the  consideration  which  will 
determine  the  future  of  the  jobber  as  an  independent 
distributing  agency.  These  various  factors  must  all 
be  considered  by  the  manufacturer  before  he  decides 
to  abandon  orthodox  methods. 
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Where  sellinr  becomes  merchandising' — the  new  store  of  the  J.  C.  Hobrecht  Company  at  Sacramento,  California,  classed  as  second  to  none  in  the  West 


THEN  AND  NOW 


Br  K.  L.  GRAHAM  and  R.  S.  PRUSSIA 


SACRAMENTO,  the  fifth  city  of  California,  on 
August  2  became  possessed  with  additional  pres¬ 
tige  with  the  opening  of  the  new  store  of  the 
J.  C.  Hobrecht  Company,  K  at  Eleventh  St.,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubting  of  the  prestige  in  this  case,  for 
on  the  authority  of  men  capable  of  judging  from  a 
national  viewxioint  this  new  store  at  Sacramento  is 
second  to  no  other  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country. 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Hobrecht’s  store  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  remarkable 
growth.  In  1909  this  firm 

ment  was  opened  up  at 


business  was  moved  to  1014  Sixth  Street.  Additional 
space  allowed  the  addition  of  several  new  depart¬ 
ments  which  included  electric  appliances,  motors  and 
wiring. 

From  this  point  on,  the  J.  C.  Hobrecht  Company 
actively  entered  the  construction  field  and  by  this 
time  their  reputation  for  good  service  and  fair  prices 
was  so  well  established  that  to  this  day,  Mr.  Ho¬ 
brecht  has  yet  to  furnish  an  estimate  on  any  job 
which  he  has  done.  It  is  interesting  to  note  some 

of  his  larger  installations 
.  «  -  -  T  -  -  —  - 1  secured  in  the  above 

W  f ;  .  \  \  .  manner,  which  include: 

-  '  a  ;  A  Loew’s  State  Theater  at 

Sacramento,  $18,000 ;  the 
home  of  the  Sac- 
ramento  Bee,  the  princi- 
pal  evening  paper,  and 
^  the  Carmichel  Irrigation 

I  5  ^  District  wherein  was  in- 

stalled  a  250-hp.  motor 
huge 

The  new  store  which 
now  houses  the  J.  C.  Ho- 
brecht  Company  is  80  ft. 
deep  by  frontage 

on  the  main 
Sacramento, 


K  Street 


of  this  concern  that 
larger  quarters  were 
necessary,  hence,  the 


Back  in  1909  J.  C.  Hobrecht  started  In  the  fixture  manufacturing  business 
in  this  eetabiishment.  He  is  shown  with  his  one  empioye.  Today  his 
store  is  the  moet  modern  in  the  West.  It  covers  over  20,000  sq.  ft.  of 
fioor  space  and  his  staff  of  empioyes  numbers  fifty-two. 


Remodeling  commenced 
July  1,  1922,  and  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $10,000.  Its 
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The  main  lobby  of  the  store  showing  the  tastefully  arranged  wicker  furniture.  Outside  of  the  showcases,  there  are  no  shelves  in  this  portion 

of  the  store.  All  stock  Is  carried  in  the  basement. 


There  is  no  question  but  that  the  windows  can  be  utilized  for  various  types  of  displays.  They  are  arranged  so  that  one  large  display  may  be 

used,  or  three  small  ones. 
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Another  view  of  the  lobby  of  the  store  showing  the  fixture  display  rooms  in  the  background.  On  tho  mezzanine  floor  above  are  the  offices, 
a  lecture  room,  a  shop  where  youthful  radio  enthu'>iaats  may  assemble  sets  and  a  radio  laboratory. 


Disp'ays  of  various  appliances  are  arranged  in  groups.  This  shows  the  corner  of  the  store  devoted  to  washing  machines  and  appliances  for  the 

laundry.  The  lamp  coun.er  is  in  the  background. 
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show  windows  are  a  very  prominent  part  of  the 
merchandising  scheme,  having  64  ft.  frontage  on  K 
Street  and  20  ft.  depth  on  Eleventh.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  the  display  of  the  particular  classes  of 
goods  carried. 

There  are  6,400  sq.  ft.  of  display  room  on  the 
main  floor  which  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
namely:  the  domestic  labor-saving  appliances,  the 


The  windows  of  the  new  store  lend  themselves  admirably  to  displays 
of  any  type.  The  windows  have  a  frontage  of  sixty  feet  and  are  twenty 
feet  deep.  ' 

electric  heating  appliances  and  stand  lamps,  and  the 
fixture  display  rooms. 

One  very  fine  feature  of  the  store  is  that  no 
merchandise  is  shelved.  Samples  only  are  on  display 
and  this  in  a  very  great  measure  accounts  for  the 
roomy  and  refined  atmosphere.  No  modem  method 
of  merchandising  applicable  to  the  electrical  business 
has  been  overlooked  and  the  desire  to  purchase  is 
given  a  noticeable  urge  thereby. 

Large  balconies  cover  most  of  the  store  with 
the  exception  of  the  center  and  these  are  destined  to 
form  some  very  interesting  and  business  getting 
innovations.  On  the  left  balcony  as  you  enter  the 
store  arrangements  are  made  for  a  public  lecture 
room  wherein  will  be  given  frequent  lectures  on  do¬ 
mestic  science  subjects.  It  is  also  intended  that 
these  lectures  will  be  broadcasted  by  radio  phone 
from  the  broadcasting  station  which  is  at  present 
operated  by  J.  C.  Hobrecht. 

On  the  opposite  balcony,  Mr.  Hobrecht  has  fitted 
up  a  radio  construction  room  with  suitable  machines, 
lathes,  etc.,  all  well  protected  for  the  use  of  amateur 
radio  enthusiasts.  It  is  designed  and  planned  that 
these  coming  “Marconis”  may  assemble  their  sets 
from  material  bought  in’the  store  under  the  guidance 
of  a  radio  expert.  Back  of  this  room  will  be  a  radio 
laboratory. 

On  the  balcony  over  the  main  entrance  will  be 
found  the  oflfices  of  Mr.  Hobrecht  and  Mr.  Beamer, 
and  also  the  cashier  and  accounting  department. 

A  radio  telephone  demonstration  set  with  all 
appli.^nces  is  to  be  found  to  the  right  of  the  entrance¬ 
way. 


The  lobby  or  main  entranceway  is  attractively 
furnished  in  wicker  furniture  while  blue  and  tan 
drapes  are  hung  over  the  entrances  to  the  various 
display  rooms  and  departments  leading  fi-om  the 
main  section.  The  absence  of  many  appliances, 
shelves  and  showcases  gives  this  room  a  distinctive 
atmosphere.  The  few  appliances  which  are  displayed 
are  tastefully  arranged.  Leading  from  the  main 
entranceway  is  a  fixture  room  where  various  types 
of  lighting  fixtures  are  displayed.  The  highest  types 
of  merchandising  methods  have  been  used  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  room,  which  may  be  darkened 
for  better  showing  off  the  effects  of  various  lighting 
units.  Despite  the  fact  that  numerous  groups  of 
fixtures  are  hung  from  the  ceilings  and  walls  there 
is  no  feeling  of  overcrowding. 

The  entire  store  is  over  a  huge  basement  which 
houses  the  fixture  manufacturing,  supply,  motor, 
construction  and  shipping  departments.  The  motor 
department  is  housed  in  a  fireproof  room.  The  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  construction  is  also  in  the 
basement.  The  entire  store  comprises  an  area  of 
20,000  sq.  ft. 

It  isn’t  often  that  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
business  home  attracts  such  a  throng  as  attended  the 
opening  of  the  spacious  and  handsome  new  quarters 
of  the  J.  C.  Hobrecht  Company  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  August  2,  1922.  The  office  and  show  rooms  were 
decorated  with  scores  of  beautiful  floral  offerings 
from  friends.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of 
people  who  attended  the  opening  totaled  nearly  2,000. 

The  growth  of  the  J.  C.  Hobrecht  Company  with 
its  two  employes  in  1909,  to  one  of  the  foremost 
contractor-dealer  establishments,  with  fifty-two  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  present  time,  is  the  story  of  the  general 


One  of  the  three  fixture  display  rooms  leading  from  the  main  lobby  of 
the  store.  The  rooms  may  be  darkened  to  better  show  off  the  fixtures. 

increase  in  the  use  of  all  manner  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  coupled  with  the  rapid  development  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electricity  in  California.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  business  acumen  and  foresight  of  the 
owner,  J.  C.  Hobrecht,  who  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  “electrical  age”  by  the  application  of  every 
new  idea  in  merchandising  his  goods. 
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Lack  of  Knowledge  Cause  of  Most  Power  Company  Complaints 

Investigations  Conducted  By  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation  Show 
Ignorance  of  Electricity  Is  the  Cause  of  the  Majority  of  Consumer 
Complaints  Received  By  That  Company 

By  C.  B.  MERRICK 


A  LL  complaints  which  consumers  make  to  their 

power  companies  can  be  divided  into  three 
^  classes,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  real 
complaints  and  imaginary  complaints.  When  a  con¬ 
sumer  complains  he  usually  has  a  firm  conviction 
that  something  is  wrong,  and  the  condition  must  be 
corrected  or  this  conviction  changed  before  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  satisfied.  A  few  consumers  belong  to  the 
third  class  and  enter  complaints  in  order  to  withhold 
payment  of  their  bills,  but  this  happens  only  with 
certain  consumers  who  become  known  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  department.  However,  these  complaints  require 
just  as  careful  attention  as  the  others. 

The  Inman  Investigating  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  state  senate  to  investigate  the  decisions  of, 
iind  complaints  against  the  California  State  Railroad 
Commission,  recently  toured  the  state  and  held  pub¬ 
lic  hearings.  They  reported  that  “The  primary 
reason  for  complaints  against  the  power  companies 
is  due  to  misunderstandings  between  the  public  and 
the  companies.” 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 
recently  conducted  investigations  calculated  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  proportion  of  the  total  complaints  coming 
into  their  complaint  department  were  legitimate  and 
which  were  not,  and  from  what  class  of  consumer 
they  originated.  Also  to  show  how  many  corres¬ 
ponding  investigations  were  initiated  by  special  re¬ 
quest  of  the  consumer’s  department  or  other  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company.  Tables  showing  this  analysis 
are  given  later  in  this  paper.  It  was  found  that 
where  the  complaint  was  real  and  some  error  had 
been  made  in  the  meter  reading  or  in  the  calculation 
•of  the  bill,  the  settlement  was  easily  handled.  This 
applied  also  to  the  few  meters  found  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  registering  fast. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  complaint  is 
imaginary,  and  some  definite  cause  such  as  seasonal 
variation,  or  exceptionally  cold  weather  with  result¬ 
ant  use  of  electric  heaters,  has  caused  the  increased 
bill,  special  diplomacy  was  found  to  be  a  first  requi¬ 
site  for  persuading  the  consumer  that  the  company 
is  fairdealing  and  its  employes  anxious  to  satisfy  the 
consumer  as  well  as  themselves  that  everything  is 
•connect.  In  these  cases  the  psychological  effect  is  an 
important  factor.  The  employe  is  the  company  to 
the  average  consumer,  and  the  employe  who  is  over¬ 
bearing  or  who  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says  “that 
is  not  my  job,”  or  just  “you  have  no  kick  coming,”  is 
creating  unfavorable  rather  than  favorable  “public 
opinion.” 

An  article  recently  appearing  in  the  Pacific 
.Service  Magazine  gives  some  valuable  advice  to  em¬ 
ployes  who  handle  complaints.  A  quotation  from  this 
article  states: 


“As  a  way  to  bring  about  this  elimination  of 
many  complaints,  I  would  suggest  that  you  thor¬ 
oughly  familiarize  yourself  with  that  branch  of  the 
work  in  which  you  are  occupied,  then  endeavor  to 
absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the  other  branches. 

“When  confronted  with  a  complaint,  whether  on 
the  job,  in  the  lodge  room,  at  a  friend’s  home,  or  at 
your  church,  endeavor  to  explain  to  the  complain¬ 
ant’s  satisfaction.  Even  if  it  is  something  with 
^which  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar,  do  not  let  it 
go  unchallenged  or  unattended  to.  Refer  it  to  some 
one  who  does  know  and  who  can  give  the  satisfactory 
answer.” 

Results  have  shown  that  the  investigator  of  a 
complaint  should  be  very  careful  about  his  method  of 
procedure.  It  is  important  that  he  should  get  all 
available  information,  such  as  previous  readings, 
average  consumption,  and  a  check  of  the  bill  calcu¬ 
lation,  before  going  on  the  job. 

Suggestions  to  Employes 

The  following  suggestions  directed  to  the  man 
who  handles  the  consumer’s  complaint  have  been 
found  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  very  effective. 

The  consumer  must  be  carefully  approached  as 
his  confidence  in  your  later  statements  is  affected 
by  his  first  impressions.  The  proper  approach  can 
often  be  determined  by  the  style  of  the  complaint, 
as  the  wording  usually  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
consumer  is  acquainted  with  electrical  terms.  Later 
examples  will  bear  out  this  statement. 

Ask  for  the  consumer  by  name.  Introduce  your¬ 
self  by  name,  and  if  possible  present  your  card.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  call  the  consumer  by  name  and  he  will  return 
the  favor,  referring  to  the  card  if  he  forgets. 

The  characteristics  of  the  consumer  are  impor¬ 
tant.  If  he  is  a  busy  business  man,  then  waste  no 
time.  If  he  is  an  engineer  interested  in  the  details 
of  your  investigation,  give  him  the  details  he  desires. 
If  he  is  inclined  to  talk,  listen  patiently  while  con¬ 
tinuing  the  investigation.  He  will  probably  quote 
cases  of  ten  years  ago  when  “Such  and  So  Electric 
Co.”  of  Arizona  or  New  York  tried  to  cheat  him  but 
he  caught  on  and  refused  to  pay  the  bill.  But  let 
the  consumer  do  the  talking,  until  your  check  of  the 
installation  is  complete.  Be  careful  not  to  voice  any 
conclusions  before  this  check  is  completed.  The 
only  positive  statement  made  to  the  consumer  prior 
to  that  should  be  that  the  company  will  correct  any 
error.  To  accomplish  the  desired  result,  the  inves¬ 
tigator  should  have  full  authority  to  report  to  the 
consumer  and  make  any  adjustment  found  necessary. 

Each  case  should  be  treated  as  an  individual  one. 
Every  consumer  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  entitled  to 
special  service  and  any  interest  shown  in  his  per- 
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sonal  affairs  is  usually  appreciated.  Guess  what  he 
is  interested  in  and  direct  the  conversation  into 
those  channels,  at  first,  to  gain  the  confidence  or 
good  feeling  of  the  consumer.  More  imaginary  com¬ 
plaints  are  settled  after  this  confidence  is  established 
by  discussing  the  consumer’s  new  grocery  store,  and 
admiring  the  antics  of  the  five-year-old  son,  than  by 
talking  only  gear  ratios,  load  factors,  or  disc  con¬ 
stants. 

Ask  leading  questions  that  will  tend  to  bring  out 
the  actual  facts  or  the  consumer  will  probably  not 
tell  you  of  some  condition  that  existed,  and  which 
had  been  entirely  lorgotten  until  you  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  tied  in  the  condition  with  his  complaint. 
A  query  about  blown  fuses  will  often  reveal  a  defec¬ 
tive  iron  cord  that  has  been  repaired,  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  trouble. 

The  findings  of  the  investigation,  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  error,  should  always  be  given  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  order  to  permanently  satisiy  him. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINED 


curred,  this  change  being  either  an  increase  or  a. 
decrease.  In  this  way  many  “complaints”  are  fore¬ 
stalled  by  previous  action  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  a  service  which  is  appreciated  by  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

This  analysis  also  shows  that  of  the  180  com¬ 
plaints  of  high  bills,  163  were  made  by  lighting  con¬ 
sumers  and  17  by  power  consumers.  Of  these  180 
high-bill  complaints,  84%  or  151  were  reported  back 
as  having  “no  error.’  ’  This  indicates  the  importance 
of  the  proper  handling  of  the  complaint,  as  in  miost 
of  the  cases  no  error  was  found.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  lai’gest  proportion  of  complaints  is  due  to- 
misunderstanding,  or  to  some  condition  with  which 
the  consumer  is  unfamiliar,  such  as  the  change  in 
artificial  lighting  hours  between  winter  and  summer. 
This  is  readily  verified  by  a  study  of  the  increase  in 
number  of  high-bill  complaints  as  the  winter  season 
approaches. 

This  analysis  is  shown  in  tabulated  form,  below. 

CONDITION  FOUND 


Nature 

Light 

Power 

Total 

Nature 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

(1) 

High  Bill  . 

.  163 

34 

17 

3 

180 

37 

No  error  . 

151 

31 

Meter  misread  . 

22 

5 

Meter  defective  . 

3 

1 

Accidental  grounds  . 

4 

1 

(2) 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  63 

13 

26 

6 

89 

19 

No  error  . 

46 

10 

“Creep”  due  to  accidental 

grounds  . 

5 

1 

Meter  creeps  . 

26 

5 

Miscellaneous  . 

12 

2; 

Investigations 

Requested  by  Employes 

(3) 

Meter  Defective  . 

96 

19 

42 

9 

138 

28 

No  error . 

62 

13- 

Meter  defective  . 

61 

13 

Meter  overloaded  . . 

9 

2 

Not  in  use  . 

4 

1 

Misread  . 

2 

(4) 

Inconsistent  Readings  . 

.  13 

3 

4 

1 

17 

4 

No  error . 

7 

1 

Misread  . 

10 

2 

(5) 

Check  Installed  Load . 

.... 

59 

12 

59 

12 

Information  only  . 

59 

12 

Totals . 

.  335 

69 

148 

31 

483 

100 

483 

100- 

Results  of  Investigation 

A  detailed  analysis  of  nearly  five  hundi’ed  inves¬ 
tigations  made  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Coi'poration  reveals  the  following  proportions  be¬ 
tween  “consumer’s  complaints”  and  investigations 
initiated  within  the  company. 


No. 

% 

“Consumer’s  Complaints”  .. 

.  269 

66 

•  Investigations  by  company.. 

.  214 

44 

Total,  483 

100 

The  above  “consumer’s 

complaints” 

were 

ones  that  could  not  be  settled  by  casual  discussion  in 
the  office  and  required  one  or  more  visits  to  the  prem¬ 
ises  in  order  to  clear.  Often  they  required  many 
visits.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  include  the 
miscellaneous  activities  instigated  by  the  company, 
such  as  check  readings,  or  analyses  of  accounts  for 
proper  rate,  resulting  in  advising  the  consumer  of 
a  better  rate  for  his  service.  It  covers  the  cases, 
originating  largely  in  the  consumer’s  department, 
where  an  abnonnal  change  in  consumption  has  oc- 


The  herding.  Inconsistent  Readings,  covers  cases 
which  could  not  be  cleared  by  check  readings,  which 
have  been  previously  made  in  each  of  the  17  eases 
listed. 

The  net  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion  and 
analysis  is  that  electricity  is  considered  a  marvelous 
and  unfathomable  mystery  by  most  consumers,  even 
well  educated  persons  using  strange  terms  to  express 
themselves  in  their  complaints.  Fact  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  as  is  shown  by  a  few  examples  of  letters 
received  by  the  complaint  department : 

1 —  “The  power  is  not  strong  enough  to  run  Electric 
Iron  except  spa.smodically  and  the  Spirit  in  the  meter  that 
usually  revolved  in  lively  manner  sometimes  Crawls  and 
again  won’t  move  at  all.” 

(A  bad  fuse  was  responsible.) 

2 —  “For  the  last  five  days  my  met^r  goes  galloping  at 
a  fearful  rate,  making  such  a  noise  that  one  can  hear  it  in 
the  next  room  from  which  it  is  placed.  It  at  least  requires 
oiling,  or  some  attention  paid  to  its  mechanism.” 

(This  meter  was  300%  overloaded.) 

3 —  “Please  chekt  over  my  electric  light  bill  I  use  only 
one  glob  in  all  my  please  and  only  2  ours  per  day  there  must, 
be  some  mistek.” 
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4— “I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  what  I  get  so  right  direction  resulting  in  benefits  to  the  industry, 
there  is  only  one  of  three  things  the  meter  is  on  the  blink  or  would  • 

the  reader  has  made  a  mistake  or  the  co  needs  the  money  or 

possibly  someone  uses  the  juice  in  my  Absence.  Whatever  1 — Take  the  mystery  out  of  the  word  “electrical.” 

the  cause  I  think  I  am  paying  $1.53  for  something  I  did  2— Teach  the  public  to  distinguish  between  quality  in- 

not  get.”  stallations,  and  slip-shod,  unsafe  jobs. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  the  public  3-Save  the  power  company  and  ultimately  the  public, 

must  be  educated  in  electrical  matters.  There  is  the  cost  of  this  replacement  service, 
much  merit  in  the  “Letter  to  the  Editor”  by  J.  W.  This  education  is  well  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
Melhom  published  recently  in  the  Journal  of  Elec-  sibility,  for  a  public  that  can  master  the  mechanism 
tricity  and  Western  Industry  suggesting  that  this  of  an  automobile  and  the  intricacies  of  wireless  tele¬ 
education  should  start  with  the  matter  of  replacing  phone,  can  surely  grasp  the  details  of  testing  for  and 
blown  fuses.  This  would  be  one  long  step  in  the  replacing  a  blown  fuse. 

Developments  in  Federal  Water  Power  Act  Administration 

Recent  Statements  of  Government  Officials  Can  Be  Taken  as  Indicative  of  Position 
of  Federal  Power  Commission  on  Colorado  and  Columbia  River  Development . 

Stand  on  Question  of  Depreciation  Is  Outlined 

By  PAUL  WOOTON 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  Congress 
must  decide  in  the  near  future  whether  or  not 
the  Water  Power  Act  is  to  apply  to  all  water 
powers  or  whether  exceptional  powers  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  law.  While  very 
strenuous  objection  has  been  made  to  some  phases 
of  Henry  Ford’s  offer  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Government,  there  seemed  to  be  great 
indifference  as  to  whether  or  not  the  project  was 
approved  for  a  100-year  period  and  taken  out  from 
under  the  Water  Power  Act. 

An  active  effort  is  now  on  foot  to  secure  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Columbia  and  of  the  Colorado.  In  that 
connection  great  significance  is  attached  to  a  letter 
written  by  A,  P.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  to  P.  G.  Spilsbury,  president  of  the  Arizona 
Industrial  Congress.  The  letter  is  thought  to  reflect 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  that 
letter  Mr.  Davis  says: 

“The  early  and  economical  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  depend  upon  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  will  insure  the  development  of  a  quantity  of  power 
sufficient  to  permit  its  delivery  at  reasonable  prices  and  in  a 
location  where  this  power  can  best  be  marketed.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  development  of  the  Colorado  River  years  ago  the 
whole  field  was  before  me  and  I  had  at  my  disposal  practically 
all  the  available  information  then  existent.  In  shaping  the 
investigations  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  development  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
maximum  results  from  the  natural  resources.  I  found  that 
the  development  of  power  on  the  Colorado  River  required  a 
large  amount  of  storage  in  order  to  utilize  the  water  supply 
and  that,  therefore,  a  site  must  be  selected  where  a  dam  could 
be  built  that  would  furnish  head  for  power  and  in  a  few 
upper  contours  store  a  large  quantity  of  water  so  as  to  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  water  for  power  development.  This  storage  and  its  use 
for  power,  will  automatically  so  regulate  the  river  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  irrigation  for  many  years  to  come  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  power  development.  By  increasing  the  stor¬ 
age  capacity  by  a  moderate  increase  in  height  of  dam,  we 
can  secure  a  large  additional  storage,  which  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  solves  the  problem  of  flood  control  so 
vital  to  the  valleys  now  irrigated  and  to  be  irrigated  from 
this  river  in  Arizona  and  California.  < 

“It  was  also  important  to  have  this  power  development 
so  located  that  it  would  be  accessible  to  the  great  power 
markets  on  which  it  must  depend  for  its  feasibility.  The  mar¬ 
kets  of  Arizona,  while  important,  are  insufficient  to  justify 


the  most  economical  development  of  the  power  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  lowest  price  for  pow’er 
needed  in  Arizona,  it  is  certainly  wise  and  very  desirable  to 
so  plan  the  work  as  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  mar¬ 
kets,  especially  those  of  California  where  the  population  and 
consequent  power  demands  are  largely  concentrated.  The 
only  site  on  the  Colorado  River  which  fulfills  these  conditions 
of  most  economical  development  is  that  proposed  in  Boulder 
Canyon.  No  other  site  has  the  necessary  storage  capacity 
except  the  one  in  Glen  Canyon,  and  this  is  so  far  from  the 
necessary  markets  that  it  is  not  at  present  available  as  a 
power  site,  and  is  above  so  much  of  the  drainage  area  that  it 
does  not  solve  the  flood  problem. 

“These  are  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  site,  which  was  made  before  people  partisan  on  this 
subject,  and  the  matter  could  be  and  was  considered  judicially. 
Power  can  be  developed  at  that  point  as  quickly  as  at  any 
other  and  much  more  economically  because  by  the  nature  of 
the  lake  formed  by  a  dam  of  given  height,  it  will  develop  far 
more  power  than  the  Diamond  Creek  or  any  similar  site,  and 
while  equally  accessible  to  the  markets  in  Arizona  it  is  so 
located  that,  by  the  cooperation  of  other  power  consumers, 
Arizona  can  obtain  its  power  far  cheaper  at  that  site  than 
at  any  other. 

“When  I  drafted  my  report  over  a  year  ago,  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  prospects  were  poor  for  directing  con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  for  this  work,  and  having  in  mind 
earliest  and  surest  development,  prepared  my  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  permit  the  cooperation  of  all  parties  who  would 
cooperate  in  this  construction.  This  policy  not  only  received 
the  instant  opposition  of  those  who  desired  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  turned  over  in  bulk  to  them,  but  I  found 
that  after  due  consideration,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
believes  these  resources  were  too  important  to  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government  representing  the  whole  people  and 
that  they  should  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  by 
their  trustee,  the  United  States  Government,  which  is  the 
only  power  that  can  fully  and  completely  coordinate  all  the 
resources  of  the  river  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  nations, 
states,  municipalities  and  corporations. 

“Perceiving  the  importance  of  his  active  interest  and 
support,  I  gladly  change  my  recommendation  to  that  of  which 
you  know.  After  full  investigation  throughout  the  basin. 
Secretary  Hoover  has  reached  the  same  conclusion  that  is 
embodied  in  my  recommendations  and  is  approved  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Fall.  Secretary  Hoover,  as  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
River  Commission,  has  given  the  strongest  kind  of  testimony 
in  favor  of  this  plan  before  the  committee  which  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  Swing  bill.  The  provision  reserving  to  the  United 
States  the  control  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  occurs  in  the 
first  section  of  this  bill,  was  not  suggested  by  me,  and  I  find 
it  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  public 
spirited  people  in  Arizona.  I  have  no  doubt  its  elimination 
could  be  secured  if  desired,  and  such  other  reasonable  amend¬ 
ments  can  be  made  in  the  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  ta 
preserve  all  interests. 
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“If  the  Arizona  Industrial  Congress  will  get  behind  the 
pending  legislation,  it  can  secure  all  reasonable  modifications, 
and  I  believe  the  bill  can  be  passed  soon,  and  that  this  is  the 
most  promising  means  of  quick  development  of  power  on  the 
Colorado  River,  as  well  as  that  of  securing  this  at  lowest  cost 
and  securing  the  greatest  economy  and  conservation  of  the 
resources. 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  by  careful  study  of 
the  situation  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  does  not  have  under  the  present  situation  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  Colorado  River  that  was  implied  in  the 
Water  Power  Act,  because,  since  its  passage.  Congress  has 
passed  two  acts  inferentially  at  least  reserving  certain  dis¬ 
position  to  itself.  The  President  has  approved  this  attitude 
and  the  administration  is  now  committed  to  the  policy  that, 
until  Congress  has  expressed  itself  positively,  no  license 
should  issue  from  the  Power  Commission.  This  being  the 
case,  the  real  friends  of  quick  power  development  will  get 
behind  this  legislation  and  try  to  put  it  through,  or  at  least 
secure  the  early  disposition  of  the  question. 

“I  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Power  Commission  or 
its  acts.  Its  policies  are  settled  by  its  members  or  by  their 
superior  officer,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Reclamation  Service  is  for  the  earliest  and  most  economical 
development  of  all  the  resources  of  the  Colorado  River  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  who  can  enjoy  them.  In  loyalty 
to  this  subject  and  to  the  public  interest,  I  cannot  take  any 
other  attitude  than  to  favor  the  early  construction  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  dam.” 

An  amendment  to  the  Water  Power  Act  will  be 
required,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  ruled, 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  liberalize  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  regulation  to  which  strenuous  objection  has 
been  filed  by  representatives  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try.  An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission’s  meeting  held  on  July  26  sets 
forth  the  detail  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  that 
regulation: 

“The  Executive  Secretary  stated  that  these  questions 
had  arisen  on  account  of  certain  claims  made  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Commission  November  21,  1921,  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  now  in  effect  exceed  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  and  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act.  He  stated  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  regulations  had  been  attacked  on  the  grounds 
both  of  law  and  of  policy  it  had  seemed  desirable  to  secure 
a  legal  interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  of 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  depreciation; 
that  accordingly  a  careful  study  of  the  Act,  of  similar  stote 
statutes,  and  of  decisions  of  state  courts  and  commissions 
had  been  made;  that  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Com¬ 
missioners  had  been  invited  to  submit  briefs  and  had  done 
so;  that  these  briefs,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Counsel,  had  been  submitted  to  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
three  departments;  that  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Counsel  had 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agn^- 
culture  and  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  opinion 
also  had  been  concurred  in  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

“The  Chief  Counsel,  after  reviewing  the  use  of  the  word 
^depreciation,’  in  other  provisions  of  the  Act  and  in  Federal 
statutes  in  pari  materia,  and  as  defined  in  decisions  of  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  and  Federal  and  State  commissions,  holds  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  accounting  for  depreciation  under  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  is  that  reserves  may  be  established 
and  maintained  sufficient  for  offsetting  the  reduction  in  serv¬ 
ice  value  due  to  accruing  depreciation  from  whatever  cause, 
and  for  maintaining  the  original  investment  unimpaired  and 
adequate  for  renewing  and  replacing,  so  far  as  respects  their 
origrinal  costs,  units  of  equipment  or  structures  when  their 
useful  lives  expire.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Act  requires 
an  accounting  for  depreciation  substantially  as  set  forth  in 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  Commission;  that  such  regu¬ 
lations  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Act,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 


provisions  of -the  Act;  that  the  definition  of  depreciation  as 
proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  and  the  amendment  of  the  regulation  pro¬ 
posed  by  them  with  respect  to  accounting  for  depreciation 
are  not  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  and  if  adopted  would  not 
make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  and 
that  the  Commission  is,  therefore,  without  authority  to  amend 
Regulation  16  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

“The  Executive  Secretary  further  stated  that  he  was 
not  convinced  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
depreciation  were  in  conformity  with  the  wisest  public  policy, 
or  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  rate  payers  in  the 
long  run;  that  he  believed  the  question  should  be  approached 
primarily  from  this  standpoint;  and  that  if  upon  further  con¬ 
sideration  it  should  appear  unwise  to  require  the  full  accrued 
depreciation  to  be  taken  up  on  the  licensee’s  accounts  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  Act. 
Unless  and  until  the  Act  is  amended,  he  recommended  that 
Regulation  16  be  amended  so  that  it  shall  be  optional  with 
licensees  whether  they  account  for  depreciation  on  the 
‘straight-line’  or  the  ‘sinking  fund’  basis;  and  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  be  authorized  to  confer  with  the  Water  Power 
Development  Committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  other  interested  parties,  with  a  view  to  presenting 
to  the  Commission  proposals  for  such  a  degree  of  flexibility 
in  annual  charging  of  accruing  depreciation  as  will  give  due 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  both  of  the  financial  credit 
and  of  the  capital  assets  of  the  licensee.” 

With  regard  to  the  accounting  regulation,  it  is 
believed  some  liberalization  can  be  effected  and  a 
conference  on  the  subject  is  to  be  held  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  At  that  time  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  will  confer  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Electric  Light  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Com¬ 
missioners. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Federated  American  Engineer¬ 
ing  Societies,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  the  following 
to  say  in  regard  to  lack  of  personnel  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission: 

“The  Commission  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Act  on  account  of  inability  to  employ  its 
own  personnel.  It  has  had  placed  upon  it  the  greatest  task, 
with  respect  to  water  powers,  the  Goveniment  has  ever  had, 
at  a  time  when  the  utilization  of  water  power  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever  before.  The  Act  made  a  definite  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  a  national  policy  in  water-power  development.  It 
created  a  Commission  to  carry  out  that  policy;  but  it  gave  it 
no  means  to  do  so.  The  Commission  has  been  obliged  to 
depend  exclusively  upon  such  assignments  from  the  several 
departments  as  these  departments  were  willing  to  spare. 
The  departments  have  had  their  own  forces  cut  to  a  point 
where  they  are  unable  to  perform  either  in  Washington  or 
in  the  field  the  work  required  of  the  Conunission  under  the 
Act;  and  even  if  they  had  the  numbers  and  the  funds  to  pay 
them  they  do  not  have  employes  with  a  training  or  an  expc  ri- 
ence  required  for  the  performance  of  certain  of  the  duties  of 
the  Commission.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the  Conunis¬ 
sion  has  been  forced  to  omit  altogether  action  upon  impor¬ 
tant  matters  which  the  Act  requires  of  it.  Furthermore,  with 
no  personnel  of  its  own  and  with  no  control  over  the  personnel 
of  the  departments  engaged  upon  its  work  (except  for  the 
small  number  directly  assigned  to  its  Washingrton  office),  it 
is  not  possible  to  organize  the  work  on  an  effective  basis,  or 
to  make  the  most  economical  use  of  the  personnel  actually 
engaged  on  the  Commission’s  work  or  of  the  funds  actually 
expended  for  such  purposes. 

“In  its  first  annual  report  the  Commission  said: 

“  ‘What  is  seriously  needed  in  the  inteiest  of  adequate 
administration  of  the  act  is  a  small  organization  of  trained 
and  experienced  men  capable  of  meeting  intelligently  the  im¬ 
portant  and  perplexing  engineering  and  economic  problems 
which  are  constantly  arising  and  upon  the  correct  solution  of 
which  will  depend  the  value  of  the  legislation  and,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  future  of  the  electric  power  industry.’ 

“Nothing  has  happened  since  to  alter  the  situation.” 
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Vocational  Training  for  Colorado  Mine  and  Steel  Workers 

Experience  of  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  Indicates  That  a  Reservoir  of 
Trained  Men  May  Be  Provided  Within  the  Company  By  Opening 
Avenues  of  Advancement  For  the  Workmen 

By  EDWARD  9.  COWDRICK 


The  auditorium  of  the  miners’  Y.M.C.A.  held 
a  group  of  serious-faced  men,  most  of  them  in 
their  working  clothes.  Some  were  coal  diggers, 
some  mule  drivers,  some  mechanics  of  various 
grades.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  was  there ; 
so  were  the  foreman,  the  store  keeper  and  the  school 
principal.  A  young  chemist  from  the  near-by  divis¬ 
ion  headquarters  of  the  company  was  speaking. 

“Now,  some  of  you  fellows,”  he  said,  “were  in 
vocational  classes  last  year,  and  found  that  you  got 
about  so  far  in  mining  or  mechanics  or  electricity 
and  then  couldn’t  go  any  farther  because  you  didn’t 
know  mathematics,  or  had  forgotten  what  you  did 
know.  The  other  day  a  man  down  in  the  'Trinidad 
district  told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  classes  in  arithmetic.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?  Remember,  we’re  not  going  to  try  to  make  math¬ 
ematicians  out  of  you,  or  teach  trigonometry  or  cal¬ 
culus,  but  if  you  want  to  leani  enough  percentage 
and  square  root  and  stuff  of  that  kind  so  that  you 
can  calculate  the  power  of  a  jack-screw  or  the  flow 
of  air  through  a  mine,  we’ll  start  a  class.  Any  of 
you  who  are  interested,  stand  up.” 

Nearly  every  man  in  the  room  rose.  Some  were 
foreigners  who  probably  never  had  learned  to  add  or 
multiply.  The  well-educated  “super”  got  onto  his 
feet,  a  somewhat  sheepish  grin  on  his  face  as  he 
said,  “Well,  I’ve  forgotten  so  much  mathematics 
that  I’m  sure  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  study 
up  in  it.” 

It  was  at  a  Colorado  coal  mining  camp  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The  supervisor 
representing  the  State  and  Federal  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  was  accompanying  the  company 
supervisor  on  a  tour  of  the  properties,  inspecting 
classes  already  in  operation  and  starting  new  ones 
where  the  miners  had  asked  for  instruction. 

Five  Years’  Work  Proves  Results 
The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  known  as 
an  advanced  corporation  in  respect  to  all  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  employes,  has  had  more 
than  five  years  of  experience  with  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  It  was  one  of  the  first  companies  in  the  West 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational 
education  act,  under  which  federal  and  state  funds 
are  available  to  assist  in  the  training  of  workmen. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  training  of  workmen  in  industry,  to 
give  the  man  in  the  mine  or  the  shop  the  education 
which  will  enable  him  to  be  a  better  worker  on  his 
job  and  become  fitted  for  a  better  job  in  the  same 
industry.  Thus,  when  a  coal  miner  is  taught  the 
principles  of  scientific  mining,  including  safety  prac¬ 
tices  and  mine  management,  he  may  become  qualified 
for  a  position  as  fire-boss  or  foreman;  when  he  is 


taught  mine  mechanics,  he  may  become  material  for 
a  blacksmith,  machinist  or  other  workman  of  su¬ 
perior  standing. 

This  instruction,  therefore,  is  of  advantage  to 
the  workman  himself  and  to  his  employer.  For  the 
workman,  it  opens  up  avenues  of  advancement  pre¬ 
viously  closed  on  account  of  his  lack  of  training. 
For  the  employer,  it  provides  a  reservoir  of  trained 
men  within  his  own  company  upon  which  to  draw  for 
skilled  mechanics  and  even  officials.  This  is  of  much 
importance  to  the  employing  company.  Skilled  me¬ 
chanics  are  none  too  plentiful ;  men  fitted  for  official 
place  are  decidedly  rare.  This  was  particularly  true 
during  the  period  of  wartime  wages,  when  often  a 
man  fitted  for  a  foreman’s  position  was  unwilling 
to  take  it,  because  he  could  earn  more  as  a  laborer 
than  as  a  minor  official. 

Both  Employer  and  Employe  Benefit 

Then,  particularly  in  the  mining  industry,  it  is 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  both  employer  and 
employe  for  as  many  workmen  as  possible  to  be 
familiar  with  safety  practices  and  general  mining 
technic.  Most  of  these  workmen  may  continue  to 
dig  coal  or  ore,  but  the  very  fact  that  they  have 
received  training  makes  them  more  valuable  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  employer.  One  workman  familiar 
with  dangerous  gases  may  prevent  a  disastrous  ex¬ 
plosion  and  thus  save  his  own  life  and  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  fellow  employes.  One  miner  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  principles  of  timbering  may 
set  an  example  which  will  prevent  many  dangerous 
falls  of  rock. 

At  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  the  first  experiments  with  voc^itional  train¬ 
ing  were  in  the  Walsenburg,  Colorado,  coal  mining 
district,  where  classes  were  started  more  than  five 
years  ago  with  D.  A.  Stout,  now  manager  of  the 
company’s  fuel  department,  as  supervisor  without 
pay.  These  classes  have  been  conducted  continu¬ 
ously.  One  mechanic  in  the  big  Walsen  mine  has 
taught  classes  every  year. 

From  the  modest  beginning  in  the  Walsenburg 
district  the  movement  spread  gradually,  and  not 
without  obstacles  and  discouragements,  to  the  other 
mining  districts  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  to 
the  Minnequa  Steel  Works,  operated  by  the  company 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.  H.  C.  Miller,  a  chemist  who  had 
been  interested  in  the  vocational  training  from  the 
start,  became  supervisor  and  teacher-trainer  for  the 
company,  giving  fully  half  his  time  to  the  starting 
and  inspection  of  vocational  classes  and  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  of  instructors.  Much  assistance 
has  been  rendered  by  C.  G.  Sargent,  state  director 
of  vocational  education,  and  by  R.  V.  Billington, 
state  supervisor. 
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As  prescribed  by  the  Smith-Hughes  act,  voca¬ 
tional  training  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  local  boards  of  education.  Instructors  are  paid 
jointly  by  the  school  districts,  the  state  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  In  most  of  the  mining  communi¬ 
ties  the  company  is  practically  the  sole  taxpayer, 
and  thus  furnishes  its  share  of  the  joint  fund.  At 


Vocational  training  class  in  mine  mechanics  at  the  Walsen  coal  mine 
of  the  Coloradoo  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 


times  it  has  made  direct  contributions,  where  school 
district  funds  were  insufficient  to  furnish  the  local 
portion  of  financial  support. 

Coal  Miners  Welcome  Opportunities 

Vocational  training  has  proven  especially  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  coal  mines.  Sometimes  as  many  as  four 
classes,  each  on  a  distinct  subject,  are  taught  at  one 
mine  at  the  same  time.  The  most  popular  branches 
are  mine  mechanics,  including  wire  rope  splicing, 
bench  work,  pipe  fitting,  reading  blue  prints  and 
sketches,  laying  out  work  and  the  operation  of  the 
lathe  and  the  drill  press;  mining,  with  a  course  of 
study  designed  to  enable  students  to  pass  the  state 
examinations  for  foremen’s  and  fire  bosses’  certifi¬ 
cates;  electricity,  in  which  instruction  bears  directly 
upon  electrical  appliances  used  in  and  ai’ound  the 
mines;  washery  practice,  relating  to  coal  washers, 
and  mathematics,  intended  to  enable  the  students 
better  to  comprehend  the  mechanical  and  scientific 
branches. 

Instructors  usually  are  drawn  from  the  working 
forces.  The  electrician  or  the  head  mechanic  may 
teach  a  class  composed  of  coal  diggers  and  officials. 
Sometimes  the  mine  superintendent  is  drafted  into 
service  as  an  instructor.  Occasionally  the  camp 
school  master  adds  an  academic  fiavor  to  the  train, 
ing,  especially  when  a  class  in  mathematics  or  other 
non-mechanical  subject  is  asked  for.  At  the  iron 
mine  at  Sunrise,  Wyoming,  a  couple  of  yeai’s  ago  the 
mine  carpenter  conducted  a  large  class  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  blue  print  reading,  with  students  drawn 
from  every  grade  of  employe,  from  ore  shoveler  to 
clerk  or  engineer. 

Instruction  is  of  the  most  practical  nature.  All 
scientific  “frills,”  except  those  absolutely  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand,  are 
discarded.  The  classes  in  mechanics  usually  meet 
in  the  mine  blacksmith  shops,  and  get  their  instruc¬ 


tion  largely  from  actual  work.  Incidentally,  some  of 
these  classes  have  done  considerable  amounts  of 
work  that  otherwise  would  have  been  carried  in  the 
expense  account  of  the  mine.  At  times,  when  a  job 
of  electrical  wiring  is  to  be  done,  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  class  in  electricity,  which  completes  the  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  who  is 
pretty  likely  to  be  the  chief  electrician  of  the  mine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  course,  the  student  is 
given  a  certificate  showing  the  number  of  lessons  he 
has  taken.  Many  of  these  men  later  have  passed 
the  examinations  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Coal 
Mine  Examiners  and  have  taken  positions  as  fire 
bosses  or  foremen.  Others  have  become  qualified 
electricians  or  machinists.  In  many  cases,  this  taste 
of  education  has  given  the  workman  his  first  ambi¬ 
tion  to  better  his  condition  and  to  give  his  children 
the  educational  advantages  he  lacked  in  his  own 
youth. 

Not  dii*ectly  connected  with  vocational  training, 
but  closely  allied  to  it  in  spirit  and  puiT)ose,  is  the 
progi’am  of  general  education  and  Americanization 
conducted  by  the  company  and  by  the  industrial 
Y.M.C.A.,  which  operates  clubhouses  and  carries  on 
social  service  work  at  various  properties.  Par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  Minnequa  Steel  Works  this  program 
is  complete  and  thorough.  There  the  Y.M.C.A.  each 
year  conducts  Americanization  classes  for  aliens 
seeking  naturalization,  giving  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  civics,  American  history  and  other  appropriate 
branches.  Teachers  from  these  classes  are  some¬ 
times  educated  foreigners.  A  young  Russian  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  teaching  English  to 
Slavish  workmen.  'The  work  in  these  citizenship 
classes  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  goveni- 
ment  naturalization  authorities. 

At  the  Steel  Works  Y.M.C.A.  apprentice  classes 
also  are  conducted  and  a  considerable  amount  of  gen¬ 
eral  educational  work  is  done.  A  somewhat  unique 
feature  is  provided  by  the  program  of  the  Woman’s 


A  class  In  mine  Kases  at  one  of  the  coal  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company.  On  the  blackboard  are  chemical  formulae  relating  to 
the  gases  studied. 

Division,  which  does  important  educational  and  social 
service  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  workmen.  Classes  in  domestic  science 
have  done  much  to  raise  the  standards  of  family  liv¬ 
ing,  particularly  among  the  foreigners. 
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Eliminating  the  Waste  in  Industry 

Shortcuts  in  Management  and  New  Power  Applications  Which  Have  Been 
Adopted  in  Western  Industrial  Plants  for  Eliminating  Waste,  Increasing 
Production  and  Cutting  the  Cost  of  Manufacturing  Processes 


By  LOUIS  F.  LEUREY 
Industrial  Electrical  Engineer 


Automatic  Machinery  Promotes 
Health  in  Industrial  Plant 

In  many  classes  of  manufacture  com¬ 
petition  becomes  so  keen  that  small 
component  parts  of  a  standard  product 
must  be  produced  at  an  extraordinarily 
low  cost  or  else  the  main  product  cannot 
be  marketed.  This  economic  necessity 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  female  labor  in  many  fac¬ 
tories  where  deftness  of  fingers  and 
willingn^ess  to  increase  production  to  the 
utmost  has  practically  eliminated  male 
competition. 

This  very  willingness  to  stretch  their 
efforts  to  the  breaking  point,  however, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  rapid  phys¬ 
ical  decline  of  many  women  workers 
with  inevitable  nervous  breakdown  and 
retirement  from  production. 

A  number  of  companies  have  met  this 
condition  by  substituting  highly  devel¬ 
oped  automatic  machines  which  under 
the  guidance  of  one  operator  who  is  not 
under  strain,  will  produce  as  much  as 
5  to  20  women  w’orking  under  a  break¬ 
ing  strain. 

The  dry  battery  business  is  one  which 
has  gone  a  long  way  in  the  substitution 
of  automatic  machinery  for  piece  work 
which  was  physically  destructive  to  the 
operators  and  lacked  that  quality  of 
steady  and  uniform  production  that  was 
desired. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  for 
certain  types  of  dry  batteries  the  aver¬ 
age  women  operators  would  only  make 
500  to  600  per  day  as  beginners.  After 
several  years  of  application  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  a  production  of  2,000  bob¬ 
bins  per  day. 


THIS  DEPARTMENT 

will  b«  deroted  to  a  disenision  of 
the  rarion*  problema  of  waste  in 
industry  as  they  affect  western  in¬ 
dustrial  plants.  Readers  are  asked 
to  sid  in  the  aolution  of  the  moat 
vital  problems  facing  industry  by 
sending  in  accounts  snd  pictures 
of  the  various  practices  for  combat¬ 
ing  waste,  which  have  been  adopted 
In  plants  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  It  is  only  by  thus  co¬ 
operating  with  Mr.  Leurey  that  the 
fullest  service  can  be  rendered. 
Space  rates  will  be  paid  for  all 
material  which  is  published. 


At  this  speed,  however,  the  physical 
strain  is  so  great  that  the  operator  can 
only  pursue  this  trade  for  a  few  years. 

An  automatic  machine  has  been  per¬ 
fected  by  which  one  operator  with  little 
effort  can  make  6,000  to  8,000  bobbins 
per  day  and  the  product  is  of  an  exact 
and  uniform  character. 

Any  companies  having  operations 
that  require  intensive  manual  effort  in 
quantity  production  could  well  look  into 
the  question  of  developing  automatic 
electrically  driven  machinery  to  do  this 
w'ork. 

Receiver  Type  Pumps  Conserve 
Heat  in  Sugar  Mill 

The  Union  Sugar  Company,  near 
Santa  Maria,  California,  operates  a 
1200-ton  beet  sugar  factory.  This  fac¬ 
tory  requires  from  three  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  boiler  horsepower  to  furnish  the 
steam  necessary  to  the  process  of  sugar 
production. 


Approximately  58  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  output  of  steam  is  consumed  in  the 
evaporators  and  is  returned  in  the  form 
of  condensate  to  the  boiler  room  to  be 
again  used  as  feed  water. 

In  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
factory  these  condensates  were  returned 
to  a  hot  well  and  there  allowed  to  mix 
with  other  condensates  of  various  tem¬ 
peratures  from  different  parts  of  the 
process. 

It  was  found  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  heat  conditions  in  this  sugar  house 
that  31  per  cent  of  the  evaporator  con¬ 
densate  existed  at  a  temperature  of  233 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  that  27  per  cent 
existed  at  a  temperature  of  308  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Under  the  then  existing  system  these 
hot  liquids  were  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
open  hot  well  at  which  point  they 
flashed  into  steam  and  were  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  210  degrees  Fahrenheit  with 
all  the  incidental  heat  loss.  Receiver 
type  pumps  were  then  installed  and 
these  hot  liquids  were  pumped  directly 
into  the  boiler  feed  water  lines,  thus 
effecting  an  excellent  thermal  saving 
beside  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
average  liquid  in  the  hot  well  to  a  point 
where  it  could  be  more  successfully 
handled  by  the  main  boiler  feed  pumps 
and  incidentally  doing  away  with  the 
objectionable  steam  vapors  from  the  hot 
well. 

The  economies  effected  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Annual  Saving  in  Fuel  Oil....  $2,850 

Less  Fixed  Charges  amount¬ 
ing  to  16%  of  $7,000 .  1,120 

Net  Return  26%  =  $1,730  per  annum 


Winding  bobbins  by  hand  in  the  plant  of  the  National  Carbon  Company. 
In  a  few  years  the  health  of  workers  is  completely  broken  down  from  the 
strain  attached  to  labor  of  this  kind. 


Automatic  electrically  driven  machines  used  for  winding  bobbins  at  the 
present  time.  These  machines  require  no  skill  or  nervous  strain  In  their 
operation  and  do  the  work  of  three  to  four  women. 
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Concentrated  Motor  Control  Increases  EflSciency 

Establishment  of  Control  “Stations”  When  Factory  Is  Designed 
Cuts  Labor  Loss  and  Prevents  Serious  Loss  of  Output 

As  industrial  processes  have  pro-  panying  this  article  shows  how,  on  one 

gressed  to  a  state  of  more  and  more  such  station,  16  motors,  all  of  6  hp.  or 

effectiveness,  it  has  been  increasingly  over,  and  6  motors  of  under  6  hp.,  are 

demonstrated  that  careful  planning  controlled  from  a  single  switchboard, 

must  enter  into  the  arrangement  of  only  18  ft.  in  lengfth  with  a  height  of 

electric  drive  and  control  in  order  that  90  in.  In  this  grouping  the  panels  are 

it  may  function  efficiently  with  the  fabricated  from  steel  plates  mounted  on 

general  scheme  of  the  manufacturing  channel  irons  and  the  starting  compen- 

process.  sators  are  mounted  directly  on  the  face 

In  the  past,  the  vast  majority  of  elec-  of  this  board.  In  the  rear  of  the  board 
trie  work  in  industrial  plants  has  been  nnd  mounted  directly  behind  the  corn- 
done  in  a  very  loose  and  inefficient  man-  pensator  which  it  controls,  is  an  en- 
ner.  Motors  have  been  coupled  up  to  closed  safety  type  disconnecting  switch, 
machinery  and  the  controlling  of  these  The  compensator  and  the  safety  switch 
motors  has  been  stuck  aroui^d  at  various  connected  by  rigid  conduit.  All  of 

points  in  the  factory  which  seemed  to  the  safety  switches  are  fed  from  a  sheet 
offer  the  least  amount  of  effort  in  get-  steel  bus  compartment  which  is  also  ■ 
ting  the  equipment  started  for  the  first  mounted  to  the  rear  of  the  board.  Thus, 
time.  While  this  practice  has  appar-  in  a  very  compact  space,  is  concentrated 
ently  been  cheap  in  first  costs,  practice  the  control  of  22  motors,  all  of  which 
has  shown  that  motors  controlled  in  function  and  carry  on  one  step  in  a 
such  manner  often  prove  very  costly  in  group  process.  On  this  same  board  are 
practice.  mounted  pilot  lights  and  other  signaling 

In  most  manufacturing  plants,  there  devices  indicating  steps  in  the  general 
are  definite  “stations”  or  groups  of  ma-  operation,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
chinery  closely  allied,  all  of  which  func-  few  minutes  for  an  operator  to  start  up 
tion  towards  the  production  of  one  cer-  the  motor  equipment  on  this  entire 
tain  feature  in  the  main  output  with  station. 

the  control  of  motors  scattered  around  The  other  general  method  of  accom- 
at  various  locations  and  often  on  dif-  plishing  the  necessary  concentration  in 
ferent  floors.  The  starting  of  these  electric  control,  is  by  the  use  of  auto- 
“stations”  has  been  very  cumbersome  matic  starting  devices.  This  method 
and  slow  and  accidental  interruptions  to  has  become  increasingly  popular  in  fac- 
the  stations  has  resulted  in  very  slow  tory  usage  and  the  lumber  industry 
reinstatement  of  service,  all  of  which  which  is  now  going  almost  exclusively 
is  costly,  not  only  in  labor  lost,  but  in  to  the  electric  drive,  has  adopted  au- 
the  loss  of  output.  tomatic  starters  as  being  practically 

Waste  of  this  type  is  easily  prevent-  standard  practice.  By  this  method  and 
able  and  requires  only  that  the  method  by  intelligent  layout  of  equipment  with 
of  electric  installation  and  control  be  due  regard  to  personal  safety,  it  is  pos- 
given  the  same  thought  and  study  in  sible  to  locate  the  motors  and  heavy 
laying  it  out,  that  is  accorded  to  the  starting  devices  in  the  basement  of  the 
machinery  itself  when  it  is  grouped  into  mills  where  they  occupy  the  least  valu- 
a  station.  able  space  and  yet  these  motors,  even 

Two  general  methods  can  be  em-  in  capacities  of  200  to  300  hp.,  can  be 
ployed  to  effect  this  concentration  of  started  and  stopped  by  push  button 
control.  The  first  method  is  where  control,  directly  from  the  sawyer’s  plat- 
starting  devices  are  of  the  manual  form  or  from  any  of  the  sorting  sta- 
type,  such  as  compensators  and  small  tions  in  the  lumber  mill, 
oil  switches.  The  illustration  accom-  As  this  idea  of  automatic  starters  be¬ 


comes  more  generally  adopted  and  as 
the  manufacturers  are  able  to  increase 
their  quantity  production  of  this  equip¬ 
ment,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the 
near  future  this  style  of  equipment  will 
approximate  the  present  manual  equip¬ 
ment  in  first  cost  and  will  then,  without 
a  question,  entirely  supplant  manual 
equipment  in  all  modem  and  up-to-date 
manufacturing  plants. 

Salvage  Department  Saves  Firm 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

That  a  properly  conducted  requisition 
department  under  the  supervision  of 
one  man  can  cooperate  with  the  salvage 
department  of  a  large  power  company 
to  the  extent  that  thousands  of  dollars 
can  be  saved  annually  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  one  of  the  large  California 
power  companies. 

It  was  found  that  through  lax  meth¬ 
ods  in  checking  requisitions  for  material 
from  various  sections  of  the  company’s 
extensive  system,  many  opportunities 
of  utilizing  material  which  was  lying 
dormant  in  other  parts  of  the  system 
were  being  overlooked.  By  discourag¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  holding  material  simply 
because  there  might  be  some  use  for  it 
in  the  futum  and  by  having  all  such 
material  shipped  to  one  central  point, 
it  was  found  that  a  saving  of  thousands 
of  dollars  could  be  effected. 

To  cite  one  of  several  instances,  there 
was  the  case  of  a  newly  opened  district 
office  which  had  to  be  furnished.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  enough  furniture 
on  hand  from  other  offices  to  almost 
completely  equip  the  new  one  and  that 
a  saving  of  $500  was  brought  about. 

By  cautioning  district  managers  and 
departmental  heads  in  the  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  use  of  requisitions,  another  large 
saving  has  been  brought  about.  A  rigid 
rule  that  in  all  cases  exc<»pt  those  where 
the  need  is  immediate,  all  material  must 
be  .secured  by  reauisition,  has  been 
placed  in  effect.  This  is  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  having  the  manager  or 
departmental  head  make  the  purcha.se 
and  send  an  invoice  for  the  goods  with 
the  requisition.  It  was  found  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  were  being  lost  through 
this  practice. 


Twenty-two  motors  are  controlled  from  this  centrally  located  starting 

station 


Rear  view  of  the  same  control  panel  showing  the  enclosed  safety  discon¬ 
necting  switches 
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Western  Dealer,  Jobber  and  Agent 

Business  building  suggestions  for  the  store  —  Distribution  and 
warehousing .  methods  —  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  ideas 


Salt  Lake  Holds  Annual  Electric  Cooking  School 

story  of  the  Servantless  Electrical  Kitchen  Presented  to  1,000 
Housewives  by  Expert  Each  Day  in  Novel  Manner 


The  fourteenth  annual  cooking  sdiool, 
conducted  by  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  entire 
week  beginning  August  7.  This  year’s 
school  was  the  fourth  one  devoted  to 
electrical  cooking.  The  school  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Edith  L.  Clift,  who  has 
a  national  reputation  as  a  home  eco¬ 
nomics  expert  and  demonstrator. 

Age  intermingled  with  youth,  and  the 
workingman’s  wife  rubbed  elbows  with 
the  woman  of  means,  in  the  vast  audi¬ 
ences  that  filled  the  ballroom  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Utah  at  each  day’s  sessions. 

Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  was 
manifested  by  those  in  attendance,  as 
the  story  of  the  electrical  servant  in 
the  house  was  unfolded  by  Miss  Clift 
in  her  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The 
housewife  was  shown,  by  actual  appli¬ 
cation,  the  real  meaning  of  electricity  as 
an  eliminator  of  drudgery. 

An  interesting  program  was  arranged 
for  each  day,  consisting  of*a  lecture  and 
cooking  demonstration  by  Miss  Clift, 
with  discussions,  cooking  contests  by 
those  in  attendance  who  cared  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  in  which  valuable  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  winners,  a  free  daily 


fashion  show,  displaying  fall  apparel  on 
charming  living  models,  free  daily  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  a  daily  musical  pro¬ 
gram. 

An  electric  range,  an  electric  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  various  other  appliances 
were  given  away  in  the  daily  drawing 
for  prizes. 

Among  the  important  facts  which 
Miss  Clift  impress^  upon  her  audiences 
were: 

That  efficient  conduct  of  the  home 
promotes  national  progress  and  con¬ 
tentment. 

That  many  homes  fail  because  of  im¬ 
proper  cooking. 

That  electrical  servants  have  freed 
the  American  woman  from  drudgeiy. 

That  electric  cooking  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory,  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  method. 

That  poor  meals  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  lack  of  training. 

That  it  is  easier  to  prepare  food  right 
than  wrong  when  the  housewife  is  prop¬ 
erly  informed. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
school  was  the  large  number  of  booths 


entered  as  exhibits  by  various  Salt  Lake 
City  merchants. 

A  nursery  was  maintained  where 
mothers  could  leave  their  children,  while 
they  attended  the  lectures,  with  Ae  as¬ 
surance  that  they  would  be  well  taken 
care  of. 

A  new  record  of  attendance  was  es¬ 
tablished  this  year,  the  average  daily 
attendance  being  approximately  1,000. 
At  several  of  the  sessions  the  attend¬ 
ance  reached  the  1,500  mark. 

Success  of  the  enterprise  was  assured 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Utah 
Power  and  Light  Company,  the  Apex 
Electrical  Company,  the  Capital  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  the  Edison  Electric  Ap¬ 
pliance  Company,  the  Intermountain 
Electric  Company,  the  Parry  Electric 
Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  many 
merdiants  and  other  business  establish¬ 
ments  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

'The  use  of  electricity  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  science  of  home  economy 
was  convincingly  brought  out  by  Miss 
Clift  throughout  her  talks,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  program  was  most  interesting  and 
instructive. 


Some  Business  Getting  Ideas 
From  Southern  California 

In  order  to  secure  some  starters  in 
the  use  of  an  electrical  ironer,  a  south¬ 
ern  California  dealer  recently  offered  a 
cash  inducement  to  the  first  five  who  . 
would  join  a  “club”  which  he  was  . 
starting.  He  w’orked  hard  for  the  first 
woman,  secured  her  order,  then  ex¬ 
plained  the  offer  to  her  and  to  others 
and,  as  with  four  additional  users  she 
would  receive  a  cash  bonus,  she  began 
to  help  him  to  secure  other  prospects. 
She  willingly  allowed  the  salesman  to 
show  the  ironer  at  work  in  her  home 
and  spoke  a  good  word  for  it. 

With  a  false-face,  wig,  old  hat  and 
frame  work  covered  with  old  pants, 
vest,  shirt  and  other  men’s  garments,  a 
salesman  arranged  a  humorous-looking 
old  man  bending  over  a  wash  tub.  He 
worked  up  and  down,  his  arms  sliding 
up  and  down  the  wash  board.  A  large 
streamer  across  the  top  front  of  the 
window  read: 

“ACT  I.  SUPPOSE  DAD  HAD  TO  DO 
THE  WASHING. 

See  the  window  on  the  other  side.” 

Walking  to  the  other  side  the  people 
saw  a  pretty  dummy  borrowed  from  a 
dry  goods  store,  clad  in  neat  gingham 
house  dress  and  standing  erect  to  show 
that  the  electrical  washing  machine  be¬ 
side  her  was  no  trouble  at  all.  ^  A 
streamer  across  the  front  of  this  win¬ 
dow  read: 

“ACT  II.  IF  DAD  HAD  TO  DO  THE 
WASHING 

He’d  "  soon  put  down  $10  on  this 
machine!” 


A  tyi4c»I  audiei>c«  at  on*  of  the  acMions  of  the  cooking  school  conducted  by  the  Salt  Lake  Telerranft 
durinir  which  the  atory  of  the  electrical  Mrvantleas  kitchen  was  told  to  1,000  housewives  every  day. 
The  entire  electrical  industry  in  the  Interntountaln  city  cooperated  in  staging  the  school  which  is 
an  annual  affair. 
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A  Few  Suggestions  for  More  and 
Better  Business 


THE  STORE 

lump*  oU 
icH-cr  show  «HndoW 


THE  GARiKGE 
T^rUbl*  ti(}ht',  Mofor  dri««o  l-ootSc 
Air  con>f>r*tf«or  .  A door. 
•  p«n«r>. 


THE.  SI^AUU 
BAKE-RY 
Elscl-ric  svcn 
Hoi:  plol^. 


Some  typical  examples  of  where  the  contractor-dealer  can  go  to  get  new  business. 

above  pictures  are  from  western  cities. 
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California  Town  Features  Electrical  Rest-room 

Electrical  Industry  at  Salinas  Tells  Electrical  Story  in  New 
Way  During  Annual  Rodeo  Week  Celebration 


A  new  way  of  selling  the  electrical 
idea — and  one  of  putting  it  across  im- 
der  most  favorable  conditions,  was  hit 
upon  at  Salinas,  Cal.,  during  the  recent 
“Big  Week”  celebration  and  annual 
Rodeo. 

When  the  city  fathers  and  the  “Big 
Week”  Committee  commenced  planning 
the  parades,  the  concerts,  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  fireworks,  James  F.  Pol¬ 
lard,  vice-president  of  the  Coast  Valleys 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Salinas,  t^gan  doing  some 
planning  of  his  own.  He  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “There  are  going  to  be  lots  of 
strangers  around  town  that  week,  and 
theyll  be  walking  back  and  forth  all 
two  blocks  of  Main  Street  until  they’re 
tired  and  want  a  place  to  rest.  There¬ 
fore  a  comfortable  rest-room  will  draw 
crowds  and  an  attractive  display  of 
electrical  appliances  will  draw  atten¬ 
tion.” 

The  result  was  that  a  vacant  store 
was  rented  and  the  California  Electrical 
Cooperative  Campaign  was  called  upon 
for  assistance  in  putting  on  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  would  cause  the  electrical  mes¬ 
sage  to  linger  with  the  crowds  long 
after  the  “yip-yipping”  of  the  cowboys 
had  been  forgotten.  With  the  active 
support  of  the  Salinas  Electric  Store, 
Posz  Electric  Shop,  and  Anderson  and 
Doyle,  the  two  windows  were  attrac¬ 
tively  trimmed  with  table  appliances, 
lamps  and  a  vacuum  cleaner;  the  walls 
and  ceiling  were  decorated  with  stream¬ 
ers  of  the  official  red  and  yellow  of  the 
celebration;  and  an  inside  display  was 
arranged  of  a  mangle,  a  rangfe  and  a 
sewing  machine.  Conifortable  wicker 
rocking  chairs,  borrowed  from  a  local 
furniture  dealer,  welcomed  the  weary, 
and  baskets  of  fiowers  and  pots  of 
palms  lent  an  atmosphere  of  rest  and 
repose.  In  the  doorway  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine  kept  generating  a  goodly  supply 
of  frothy  suds,  and,  incidentally,  of  in¬ 
terest  among  the  passers-by,  and  out 
on  the  sidewalk  a  sign  mounted  on  a 
seven-foot  pole  announced  the  location 
of  a  “Public  Rest  Room”  where  “Free 
Moving  Pictures”  were  shown. 

The  result  should  be  apparent.  Offer 
anything  “free” — offer  a  stock  of  old 
rusty  cannon-balls,  or  a  stuffed  sword¬ 
fish,  and  watch  the  crowd  fight  for  a 
sample,  but  offer  free  moving  pictures 
and  imagine  the  result.  It  looked  like 
an  exaggerated  optimism  when  thirty- 
one  chairs  were  put  in,  and  yet  there 
were  times  when  people  stood  to  watch 
the  pictures.  And,  every  picture  told 
an  electrical  message.  There  were  pic¬ 
tures  telling  of  the  elimination  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  discontent  in  a  honte  by  the 
elimination  of  drudgery  through  elec¬ 
trical  appliances;  there  were  pictures 
telling  of  the  rejuvenation  of  a  farm  by 
the  use  of  electrical  apparatus,  and 
there  were  pictures  revealing  “The  Se¬ 
cret  of  Electrical  Convenience” — the 
convenience  outlet. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  all  was 
that  p^ple  who  had  dropped  in  for  a 
few  minutes  of  rest  stayed  through  the 
entire  two  hours  of  pictures,  quietly 
intent  upon  the  message  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving,  and,  as  they  went  out  many 


inquired  if  there  would  be  different  pic¬ 
tures  the  next  day.  In  fact,  one  even¬ 
ing  a  woman  stopped  to  express  her 
appreciation  by  saying,  “These  are  bet¬ 
ter  pictures  than  the  one  I  paid  to  see 
at  the  - Theater  this  afternoon.” 

There  is  unlimited  opportunity  in  this 
field  for  telling  the  electrical  story  in 
all  its  ramifications.  For  example,  just 
inside  the  doorway  of  the  Salinas  rest¬ 
room  was  a  table  containing  reading 
matter  to  help  pass  the  time  away  be¬ 
tween  movie  shows  and  this  was  an 
excellent  means  of  dispensing  small, 
agreeable  doses  of  stock  sales  literature 
and  other  good-will  publicity. 

During  the  late  summer  and  the 
fall  there  will  be  many  county  fairs 
throughout  California  and  other  west¬ 
ern  states,  and  each  should  offer  an 
equally  excellent  opportunity  for  put¬ 
ting  the  electrical  message  across  in  its 
respective  territory. 


Denver  Store  Gives  Labor  Free 
on  Appliance  Repairs 

The  Silver  State  Electric  Company, 
whose  store  is  in  the  two  hundred  block 
on  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver,  repairs  all 
household  electrical  appliances  on  an 
unusual  arrangement.  It  charges  the 
customer  only  the  cost  of  the  materials. 
It  throws  its  labor  in  gratis.  Nor  is 
there  any  profit  on  the  materials  used. 
The  sum  charged  is  the  cost  to  the  store. 

A  Denverite  does  not  have  to  be  a 
regular  customer  of  the  Silver  State 
store  to  qualify  for  this  service,  in  fact 
its  purpose  is  to  bring  to  the  store  as 
many  new  faces  as  possible.  Want  ads 
are  inserted  in  Denver  newspapers  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  the  repair  service.  Some 
of  these  specify  that  the  customer  pays 
only  for  the  materials.  In  others  prices 
are  described  as  “right.”  The  ads  are 
two  or  three-line  messages. 

The  store  has  been  using  this  method 
for  several  months  as  a  “leader.”  The 
Silver  State  is  a  small  store,  with  a 
frontage  of  not  more  than  15  feet.  The 
company’s  principal  activity  is  contract 
work.  The  appliance  end  cannot  make 
a  big  splurge  in  display.  Repair  work 
at  cost  of  materials,  however,  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  stunt  which  is  not  prohibitive 
in  cost  and  which,  as  the  cost  of  want 
advertising  is  very  small,  accounts  for 
something  definitely  done  to  get  new 
customers  at  a  known  outlay.  It  coste 
the  store  something  to  repair  an  appli¬ 
ance  for  nothing,  but  this  cost  is  small 
beside  the  good  will  won. 

Irons  are  most  commonly  brought  in 
for  repair.  Percolators  and  toasters 
provide  many  jobs. 

The  store  is  in  down-town  Denver, 
and  repair  work  is  pulled  from  all  over 
the  city. 

The  Silver  State  store  is  one  of  a  nest 
of  electrical  stores.  Within  a  stone’s 
throw  at  this  point  on  Fifteenth  Street 
are  three  other  electrical  stores.  Until 
recently  there  was  a  fifth  store,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  comer,  which  only  recently  has 
moved  a  couple  of  blocks  away. 

These  stores  are  not  in  the  center  of 
the  down-town  retail  district,  but  on  the 
border  of  it.  There  has  been  demon¬ 


strated  in  that  connection  how  compet¬ 
ing  stores,  grouped  together,  markedly 
help  each  other.  The  old-fashioned  Way 
was  to  find  obnoxious  the  sight  of  a 
near  competitor,  to  wish  him  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  or  out  of  existence. 
It  does  not  work  that  way  in  practice. 
Here  is  a  block  or  so  on  Fifteenth 
Street,  Denver,  which  is  visited  by  many 
more  electrical  shoppers  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  concentration  of  merchants 
there. 

What  is  not  found  at  one  store,  the 
shopper  can  be  reasonaby  certain  to  find 
at  one  of  the  others.  He  can  compare 
goods  and  prices  readily.  The  Silver 
State  store  cheerfully  refers  a  caller  to 
another  nearby  store,  perhaps  specify¬ 
ing  a  name,  when  it  has  not  in  stock 
what  a  visitor  is  looking  for,  and  it  gets 
customers  referred  to  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Competitors  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
section  popular  with  shoppers,  and  as 
the  district  becomes  popular  with  shop¬ 
pers  all  the  stores  benefit. 

There  is  a  hint  here  for  the  electrical 
man  about  to  pick  a  location.  Get  near 
other  electrical  stores.  They  will  help 
you  to  get  business,  and  you  will  help 
them. 


General  Electric  Begins  National 
House  Wiring  ^es  Plan 

National  advertising  to  reach  the  ul¬ 
timate  consumer,  the  home  builder  and 
owner,  with  the  advantages  of  complete 
and  adequate  wiring  for  homes,  rather 
than  the  promotion  of  individual  wiring 
devices,  is  the  keynote  of  a  particularly 
interesting  sales  plan  just  started  by 
the  General  Electric  Company.  lx>cal 
application  of  the  results  from  this  ef¬ 
fort  are  to  be  centered  directly  in  the 
hands  of  electrical  contractor-dealers 
throughout  the  country,  but  in  a  new 
and  different  manner. 

The  general  advertising  offers  as  a 
special  feature  a  booklet  entitled  “The 
Home  of  a  Hundred  Comforts,”  which 
explains  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
completely  wired  homes. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  having  wiring  done  by 
an  experienced,  skilled  and  reputable 
contractor  who  uses  quality  materials, 
and  he  is  warned  against  accepting  a 
low  bid  merely  because  it  is  low. 

Instead  of  referring  the  contractors 
to  the  inquirers  who  may  write  in  for 
the  booklet,  as  has  been  customary  in 
campaigns  of  this  nature,  the  person 
writing  for  the  information  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  directly  to  the  contractor-dealera 
in  his  vicinity  and  invited  to  discuss  his 
problems  personally  with  such  contrac¬ 
tors.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  save  the 
time  of  contractors  in  calUng  on  “pros¬ 
pects”  who  turn  out  to  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  business  to  offer  but  simply  wrote 
for  the  booklet  out  of  curiosity,  as  many 
of  course  will. 

A  preliminary  list  of  3,500  contrac¬ 
tor-dealers  has  been  obtained  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  canvass  covering  cities  and  towns 
of  5,000  or  more,  and  the  list  is  one  of 
bona  fide  contractors  only.  The  plan  is 
not,  however,  limited  to  those  who  use 
G-E  material  exclusively.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  open  to  any  contrac¬ 
tor  whose  reputation  assures  thorough 
workmanship  and  high  gprade  materiaL 
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Jobbers  Discuss  the  Contractor-Dealer  Situation 

Question  of  Sound  Financing  for  Electragist  and  Discussion  of 
Cooperative  Campaign  are  Chief  Topics  at  Del  Monte 


The  contractor-dealer  situation,  with 
special  reference  to  credit  and  financ¬ 
ing,  and  the  California  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign  were  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion  before  the  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Electrical  Supply 
Jobbers  Association  at  Del  Monte  Aug¬ 
ust  10-12. 

During  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
credit  of  the  contractor-dealer,  many 
important  suggestions  were  brought 
forth.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  of 
the  Cooperative  Campaign  resolutions 
were  passed  assuring  this  activity  the 
full  support  of  the  jobbers’  association. 

Speaking  of  the  contractor-dealer  sit¬ 
uation,  C.  W.  Fritz  of  the  Republic  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Investment  Company,  San 
Francisco,  dwelt  upon  the  impossibility 
of  the  contractor-dealer  carrying  his 
own  commercial  paper.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  the  various  jobbers 
serving  one  district  jointly  hiring  an 
auditor  to  ferret  out  the  faults  and 
check  the  leaks,  concluding  his  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  statement  that  “it  was 
better  to  get  hold  of  the  contractor- 
dealer  before  his  business  got  sick  and 
help  him  as  much  as  possible,  than  to 
wait  until  it  is  too  late.”  E.  W.  Minor, 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Contract 
Purchase  Corporation,  told  how  the 
banks  found  it  beyond  their  functions 
to  handle  the  commercial  paper  of  the 
contractor-dealer  and  described  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  various  companies 
which  have  been  formed  to  handle  this 
phase  of  the  electrical  industry. 

R.  E.  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Campaigfn,  then  presented  a 
resume  of  the  situation  in  the  electrical 
industry  as  it  affects  that  organization. 
In  his  concluding  remarks  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  such  an  activity  at  the  present 
time  with  a  gfreatly  enlarged  program. 
Tracy  Bibbins  questioned  the  soundness 
of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  built  in  the  past,  argruing 
that  the  contractor-dealer  had  appar¬ 
ently  not  been  as  successful  as  had  been 
exi^cted  in  performing  the  merchan¬ 
dising  function.  He  suggested  that,  in 
the  future,  three  grroupings  might  be 
necessary  for  the  distribution  of  appli¬ 
ances,  namely,  the  electrical  contractor, 
the  electrical  dealer,  and  the  drug  store, 
hardware  store  and  department  store. 
He  stated  that  all  of  these  are  impor¬ 
tant  economic  factors  in  the  distribution 
s^eme  and  that  all  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  campaign!  activities. 

R.  W.  Holterman  offered  the  sugg^es- 
tion  that  the  auditor  proposed  by  Mr. 


Fritz  be  an  official  of  the  Cooperative 
Campaign!,  but  W.  S.  Berry  pointed  out 
the  legal  difficulties  which  might  arise. 
Charles  Wiggen  deplored  the  present 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  con¬ 
tractor-dealers  who  are  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  campaign!  activities  and 
hoped  that  something  might  be  done  to 
raise  the  plane  of  this  work.  D.  E. 
Harris,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
advertising,  recommended  that  all  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  of  electrical  goods 
be  recognized  and  that  a  fund  of  at 
least  $100,000  be  raised  for  advertising. 
Robert  Sibley  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
campaign,  opining  that  if  the  scope  of 
the  campaign!  could  be  enlarged  and 
the  activity  refinanced,  an  infinite 
amount  of  good  might  be  accomplished. 

Others  who  spoke  along  the  same 
lines  were  Charles  Listenwalter,  Earl 
Alexander  and  J.  A.  Vandergrift. 

In  the  golf  tournament  in  conjunction 
with  the  convention,  J.  A.  Vandergrift, 
Oakland,  won  the  Deming  trophy,  while 
the  Turner  trophy  and  the  jobbers’  cup 
both  were  captured  by  C.  B.  Hawley, 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Tacoma  Planning  Sec<md  Annual 
Electrical  Exposition 
An  electrical  show  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
tentatively  set  for  September  26-30,  is 
planned  by  electrical  dealers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  contractors  of  that  city. 
This  will  be  the  second  annual  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  this  year’s  show  is  expected 
to  surpass  the  splendid  showing  made 
last  year.  Radio  apparatus  of  many 
forms  will  be  a  big  feature  of  the  show. 
The  show  will  be  held  in  the  unused 
portions  of  the  former  Northern  Pacific 
Headquarters  Building,  now  belonging 
to  the  city.  On  two  floors,  there  will 
be  23  rooms  available  for  exhibits. 


The  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  Yaquina  Electric  Company,  Toledo, 
Ore.,  which  was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale 
recently,  was  purchased  by  Seymour 
Bell  of  Portland  for  $22,000.  Improve¬ 
ments  to  the  property  will  be  made, 
according  to  announcement  of  Mr.  Bell. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  of  Canby,  Ore.,  it  was  decided  to 
offer  the  Molalla  Electric  Company 
$7,787  for  its  properties  within  the  city 
limits  of  the  town  of  Canby.  It  is 
stated  that  the  company  is  agreeable 
to  sell  at  this  figfure  and  the  recent 
sale  of  a  $10,000  bond  issue  for  this 
purpose  will  make  the  early  transfer  of 
the  property  likely. 


Cities  Refuse  Power  Offer 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  Begpn  Construction 
of  Interconnected  System 

The  offer  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
&  Light  Company  to  furnish  the  cities 
of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  an  inter-tie  serv¬ 
ice  for  their  light  plants,  for  a  consid¬ 
eration  to  be  agreed  upon,  has  been 
refused  by  both  cities,  and  interchange 
of  current  will  be  accomplished  over  a 
line  owned  and  operated  jointly  by  the 
two  municipalities. 

The  offer  by  the  power  company  was 
made  after  both  cities  had  awarded 
contracts  for  the  work,  and  purchased 
materials  and  supplies.  The  power  com¬ 
pany’s  offer,  made  by  President  A.  W. 
Leonard,  was  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  proposed  construction,  Mr. 
Leonard  advising  the  councilmen  that 
his  company  now  owned  and  operated 
four  lines  between  the  two  cities,  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  any  interchangfe 
of  power  desired.  Mr.  Leonard  offered 
the  city  of  Seattle  the  use  of  these  lines 
at  a  saving  of  26  per  cent  less  than 
the  cost  of  interest  and  maintenance 
chargees  on  its  proposed  $75,000  invest¬ 
ment,  the  same  offer  being  made  to 
Tacoma. 

J.  D.  Ross,  superintendent  of  the 
Seattle  light  department,  advised  the 
council  that  the  proposed  line  was  a 
necessity,  and  urged  that  it  not  be 
abandoned.  Under  the  inter-tie  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  city  of  Seattle  wll  be  able  to 
sell  its  surplus  hydroelectric  power  to 
Tacoma  in  the  winter  months,  and  be 
able  to  purchase  power  from  Tacoma 
during  the  summer. 


Turlock  Irrigation  District  Asks 
for  Price  on  P.  G.  &  E.  Lines 

The  Turlock  irrigation  district  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  California  Rail¬ 
road  Conunission  asking  the  latter  to 
fix  just  compensation  for  the  electric 
distribution  systems  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  and  the  Sierra  & 
San  Francisco  Power  Company  in  the 
district.  The  petition  follows  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  district  on  the  21  st 
ultimo  to  acquire  these  systems  through 
eminent  domain  proceedings. 

The  district  plans  to  acquire  all  real 
property  of  the  companies  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  upon  which  are  situated  any  elec¬ 
trical  production,  storage,  transmission, 
and  distribution  equipment.  The  main 
transmission  line  to  Patterson,  Stanis¬ 
laus  county,  is  excepted.  The  Turlock 
district  is  engaged  in  developing  its  own 
electric  power  in  conjunction  with  an 
extensive  irrigation  project. 


The  Great  Western  Power  Company 
of  California  has  recently  moved  its 
general  offices  from  14  Sansome  Street 
to  630  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Events  in  Washington  of  Interest  to  Western  Men 

A  Survey  of  Recent  Developments  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  by 
Paul  Wooton,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry 


Systematic  and  forward-looking  sur¬ 
veys  are  being  made  in  the  intermoun¬ 
tain  region  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  industries  which  can  make  profitable 
use  of  the  water-power  resources  of 
that  section.  This  is  the  observation 
of  Major  Howard  S.  Bennion,  assist¬ 
ant  chief  engineer  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  who  just  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  after  an  extended 
trip  which  included  visits  to  a  large 
number  of  existing  and  projected  water¬ 
power  projects.  Major  Bennion  was 
surprised  at  the  careful  way  in  which 
the  economics  of  the  problem  are  being 
studied.  Since  the  power  throughout 
the  entire  intermountain  section  must 
be  developed  in  large  blocks  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  large-scale  industries  must  be 
built  up  to  provide  for  consumption  on 
the  scale  necessary  to  justify  the  very 
large  expenditure  which  mvist  go  into 
the  initial  development. 

These  studies  have  not  progressed  far 
enough  to  admit  of  any  definite  an¬ 
nouncements,  but  Major  Bennion  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  tliere  is  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
trial  uses  to  which  this  power  can  be 
put.  The  water  powers  near  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  lines  will  not  have 
to  aw’ait  the  working  out  of  these  in¬ 
dustrial  plans.  Major  Bennion  believes, 
because  there  are  several  sections  of 
these  lines  w’here  electrification  even 
now  is  feasible.  Just  as  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  load  is  surprising  several 
of  the  western  power  companies.  Major 
Bennion  believes  electrification  of  the 
western  railroads  will  proceed  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  is  generally  supposed  at 
this  time. 

There  is  a  particularly  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve.  Major  Bennion  says,  in 
the  areas  where  large  amounts  of  power 
must  be  made  available  for  pumping 
enterprises.  If  the  irrigation  projects 
succeed,  they  must  have  cheap  power. 
Before  the  power  cost  can  be  reduced 
to  its  minimum,  uses  must  be  found 
which  will  keep  a  part  of  the  plants’ 
capacities  busy  during  the  period  of  the 
year  when  pumping  is  not  required- 
While  he  admits  the  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  off-season  market  for  this 
power,  he  believes  even  that  obstacle 
can  be  surmounted. 

Major  Bennion  reports  that  the  Utah 
Power  Company  is  planning  to  proceed 
with  its  four  projects  on  Bear  River  in 
the  near  future. 

Western  Highway  Constructicm 

In  the  construction  of  western  high¬ 
ways  very  high  standards  of  engineer¬ 
ing  are  being  followed.  This  is  doubly 
true  of  bridge  and  culvert  construction. 
These  observations  were  made  by 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  on  his  return 
to  Washington  after  an  extended  trip 
through  the  West.  During  his  ins^- 
tion  of  western  highway  construction, 
Mr.  MacDonald  travel^  nearly  five 
thousand  miles  by  motor. 

Mr.  MacDonald  points  out  that  the 
western  states  have  unusual  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  carrying  out  their  high¬ 
way  programs.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
long  distances  that  they  have  to  cover. 


Added  to  this  is  the  scattered  character 
of  settlement  and  difficult  construction. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  declares  that  the  highway  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  attacked  vigorously  and 
effectively.  He  was  impressed  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  high  standard  maintained 
in  the  construction  of  secondary  roads. 

There  will  be  a  paved  roadway  from 
Vancouver  in  British  Columbia,  south¬ 
ward  to  the  Mexican  border  by  1925, 
Mr.  MacDonald  predicts.  When  this  is 
accomplished  he  believes  that  great  in¬ 
ternational  highway,  because  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence  and  because  of  its  wonderful 
scenery,  will  attract  motorists  in  large 
numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  limitation  in  the  p^r-mile  expen¬ 
diture  under  the  new  highway  law  is 
very  unpopular  in  the  West,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  found.  This  limitation  came 
just  at  the  time  when  practically  every 
western  state  was  planning  wherever 
possible  to  make  its  long  grades  suffi¬ 
ciently  gradual  to  permit  of  the  ascent 
being  made  in  high  gear.  By  limiting 
the  Federal  participation,  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  handling  of  difficult  construc¬ 
tion  is  discouraged. 

National  Hydraulic  Laboratory 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Hy¬ 
draulic  Laboratory  at  which  research 
work  can  be  conducted  continuously  on 
flood  control  and  other  hydraulic  prob¬ 
lems  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Due  to  lack  of  funds  and 
the  great  practical  difficulties  of  keep¬ 
ing  many  American  rivers  within  their 
banks,  the  scientific  side  of  river  hy¬ 
draulics  necessarily  has  been  neglected 
because  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
devote  all  available  funds  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  works  necessary  to  the 
meeting  of  the  immediate  need.  It  now 
is  proposed  to  initiate  research  and 
.scientific  study  of  river  training  and 
the  whole  subject  involved  in  river  hy¬ 
draulics. 

The  plan  involves  study  of  the  pecul¬ 
iar  flood  problems  presented  on  the  Col¬ 
orado,  the  Sacramento  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Rivers. 


Chambers  of  Commerce  Oppose 
Water  and  Power  Act 

The  proposed  $600,000,000  California 
Water  and  Power  Act  has  been  opposed 
in  resolutions  passed  recently  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

The  Los  Angeles  body  opposed  the 
measure  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “inim¬ 
ical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state.” 
The  resolution  further  described  the 
proposed  act  as  “tending  to  create  a 
political  machine  of  tremendous  magni¬ 
tude.” 

Five  reasons  are  set  doAvn  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  San  Francisco  organiza¬ 
tion  for  opposing  the  measure.  The 
resolution  holds  that  the  state  should 
not  go  into  business  when  there  is  no 
political  or  industrial  necessity  for  it, 
referring  to  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  existing  hydroelectric  utilities 


operate  under  state  regulation.  It  fur¬ 
ther  contends  that  the  state  will  lose 
a  large  revenue  in  taxes  which  are  now 
paid  by  the  utilities. 

One  of  the  chief  contentions  is  that 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
state  will  go  forward  at  a  much  greater 
rate  under  private  initiative,  publicly 
regulated,  than  under  state  ownership 
and  operation.  The  resolution  further 
states  that  “such  an  experiment  will 
serve  notice  to  the  world  that  Califor¬ 
nia  is  hostile  to  private  enterprise,  pre¬ 
venting  the  investment  of  new  capital 
and  retarding  development.” 


California  Recognizes  Broader 
Merchandising  Channels 

Further  electrification  of  the  home 
and  toe  broadening  of  the  channels  of 
distribution  were  outlined  as  the  tenta¬ 
tive  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
California  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  at.  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  that  organization  held  in  San 
FrMcisco  on  August  25.  Particular 
activity  in  pushing  the  convenience  out¬ 
let  and  emphasis  upon  the  adequate 
wiring  of  the  home  for  ranges  and  heat¬ 
ers  was  suggested  as  the  best  method  of 
increasing  the  scope  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  field  and  of  providing  the  proper 
outlet  for  the  surplus  power  which  will 
be  made  available  through  the  exten¬ 
sive  power  development  now  under  way 
in  the  state. 

In  presenting  the  solution  of  the  con¬ 
tractor-dealer  problem  as  the  major 
work  of  the  campaign  for  the  year. 
Chairman  Earl  Fisher  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  for  discussion  and 
adoption  by  the  Advisory  Council: 

“No  small  division  of  tho  industry  can  exi>ect 
to  control  or  direct  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
the  channels  of  distribution  nor  bear  the  burden 
of  educating  tlie  public  or  the  men  within  the 
industry.  Likewise  those  benefiting  from  the 
educational  work  now  being  carried  on,  and  to 
be  carried  on,  must  pay  a  just  pro  rata  of  the 
expense ;  in  other  words,  the  Campaign  should 
build  up  a  grreater  source  of  revenue  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  list  of  contributors,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  those  contributing  meet  the 
Campaign’s  requirements  as  to  policy  and  ethics. 
This  will  permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
constructive  program  which  will  recognize  the 
legitimate  distributors  of  electrical  appliances, 
and  will  permit  the  financing  of  an  educational 
program  among  all  electrical  contractors,  which 
will  be  financed  to  a  large  extent  by  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  of  merchandise  not  now  bearing  their 
proportion  of  the  expense.” 

This  principle  of  recogrnizing  a 
broader  channel  of  distribution  for  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  was  acted  upon  by  the 
California  State  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  at  their 
Santa  Cruz  convention,  at  which  time 
they  adopted  resolutions  calling  the 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign  and  urging  action 
of  that  body  toward  a  solution  of  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  at  that  meeting  that  the 
trend  of  the  times  in  the  widening  of 
merchandising  channels  could  not  be 
disregarded  and  that  toe  new  conditions 
should  be  frankly  recognized  by  toe 
electrical  dealers. 

Final  action  on  the  program  thus  out¬ 
lined,  which  opens  toe  way  for  the  wel¬ 
coming  of  retail  establishments  other 
than  those  purely  electrical  into  the  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign,  upon  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  principles,  has  been  referred 
to  the  constituent  bodies  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  represented  upon  the  Advisory 
Council .  .... 
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California  Contractor -Dealers  Hold  Convention 

Meetings  at  Santa  Cruz  Bring  Out  New  Ideas  on  Merchandising 
Small  Motors.  Earl  Browne  Re-elected  President. 


The  California  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  held  one 
of  the  most  successful  meetings  in  its 
history  at  Santa  Cruz,  August  17-19. 
Earl  Browne  and  J.  W.  Redpath,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  respectively,  w'ere 
re-elected  to  office  for  the  coming  year. 

In  the  session  devoted  to  small  motor 
sales,  R.  A.  Balzari  showed  the  profit¬ 
able  sales  that  are  open  to  sell  the 
youngster  for  radio  shop  and  small  uses 
around  the  home.  M.  W.  Scanlon 
pointed  to  the  helpful  booklets  that 
have  been  issued  by  various  manufac¬ 
turers  showing  the  great  number  of 
uses  to  which  fractional  horsepower 
motors  can  be  placed  and  the  resultant 
sales  that  are  possible.  “Tie  in  small 
motor  displays,”  said  Mr.  Scanlon,  “with 
radio  sets  and  the  like.” 

F.  T.  Broilis  told  how  his  firm  has 
developed  quite  a  profitable  business 
from  sales  of  this  nature,  selling  some¬ 
thing  like  100  motors  in  60  days,  and 
that  the  surprising  thing  about  these 
customers  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
mature  householders,  largely  seeking 
means  of  lightening  the  labor  in  the 
home. 

C.  R.  Hunt  inqviired  as  to  the  fire 
hazard  involved  in  fractional  motor  in¬ 
stallations,  to  which  Morris  Hickson 
replied  that  nobody  ever  consults  an 
inspector  on  such  work. 

Frank  Boyd  showed  how  a  recent 
analysis  of  his  to  determine  the  present 
distribution  channels  of  small  motors, 
though  formerly  33  1/3  per  cent  to  in¬ 
dustrials,  33  1/3  per  cent  to  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  and  33 1/3  per  cent 
through  the  contractor-dealer  channels, 
today  showed  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
sales  go  to  industrials  and  20  per  cent 
through  the  contractor-dealer.  “The 
electrical  manufacturer  has  in  the  past 
endeavored  to  back  electrical  stores,” 
said  Mr.  Boyd,  “but  the  contractor- 
dealer  must  look  to  his  work  if  he  is  to 
expect  this  loyalty  continued  in  the 
future.” 

Frank  Thomas  stated  that  much  of 
the  sales  of  small  motors  did  not  log¬ 
ically  belong  to  the  contractor-dealer 
channels  in  that  large  uses  of  motors 


such  as  irrigation  pump  installations, 
need  servicing  that  the  contractor- 
dealer  could  not  profitably  supply.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  hardware  people  found  it 
profitable  to  take  the  30  per  cent  mar¬ 
gin  allowed  by  the  manufacturer  and 
use  these  wares  as  leaders  with  a  10 
per  cent  reduction  to  customers.  “Wash¬ 
ing  machines,”  said  Mr.  Thomas,  “prop¬ 
erly  belong  in  the  department  store.” 

G.  E.  Kimball,  of  the  California  In¬ 
dustrial  Accident  Commission,  gave  an 
interpretation  of  the  new  electric  utili¬ 
zation  orders  that  have  been  recently 
issued  by  the  commission,  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  practical  demonstration  of 
resuscitation  rules  that  proves  so  realis¬ 
tic  as  to  make  many  think  his  subject 
under  treatment  was  a  real  emergency 
case. 

The  last  evening,  that  of  Saturday, 
was  devoted  to  the  annual  banquet  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey 
at  which  over  125  were  present.  Robert 
Sibley  and  Albert  H.  Elliot  were  the 
speakers  of  the  evening. 

Utah  Power  Company  Extending 
Lines  into  Rural  Districts 

A  new  power  line  is  being  built  into 
the  Tintic  district  from  Santaquin  by 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company.  This 
company  now  has  a  small  line  between 
Santaquin  and  East  Tintic,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  plans  call  for  re-routing  this  line 
and  enlarging  it.  The  line  which  is 
being  built  will  come  through  to  Eureka 
by  way  of  the  Tintic  Standard  Mining 
Company’s  property.  With  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  improvement  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company  will  have 
three  heavy  transmission  lines  into  the 
Tintic  district,  thus  insuring  better 
electrical  service  for  the  mines,  which 
are  heavy  users  of  electric  power. 

Supporting  Tacoma  in  its  fight  of  the 
last  six  years  for  the  legal  right  to  sell 
power  outside  the  city  limits,  the  state 
farm  bureau  will  promulgate  legislation 
at  the  next  session  of  the  state  of 
Washington  to  permit  municipalities 
this  right. 


Denver  Cooperative  League  Holds 
Annual  Picnic  and  Outing 

The  second  annual  outing  and  picnic 
of  the  Electrical  Cooperative  League 
of  Denver  was  held  at  Lakeside  Park, 
near  that  city,  August  23.  A  half¬ 
holiday  was  declared  by  the  electrical 
industry  with  the  result  that  attend¬ 
ance  passed  the  thousand  mark  and 
evidenced  one  of  the  most  successful 
picnics  ever  given  by  a  trades  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  mountain  region. 

Races  of  all  kinds  and  other  novel 
events  were  featured  on  the  afternoon 
program,  according  to  E.  C.  Headrick, 
the  league  chairman.  Prizes  were 
awarded  in  all  contests  and  a  number  of 
the  picnickers  are  said  to  have  gone 
home  with  sufficient  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  to  furnish  their  homes. 

To  interest  those  not  competing  in  the 
various  events,  a  drawing  was  held  for 
twenty  prizes,  ranging  from  a  vacuum 
cleaner  to  a  flash  light.  The  jobbers 
and  the  retail  stores  donated  these 
prizes. 

Clarence  Keeler,  production  nianager 
of  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Co.,  headed  the  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments  and  was  assisted  by  H.  W.  Over¬ 
beck  of  the  Mine  and  Smelter  Supply 
Co.  and  Alex  Hibbard,  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  manufacturers’  agents  in  Denver. 

New  Electric  Club  Is  Organized 
in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

At  a  recent  get-together  meeting  of 
electrical  men  in  Tacoma,  comprising 
contractor-dealers,  jobbers,  manufac¬ 
turers’  representatives  and  executives 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Company  and  the  Tacoma  Municipal 
Lighting  &  Power  Department,  the 
initial  steps  were  taken  looking  toward 
the  immediate  formation  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  club,  similar  to  those  now  func¬ 
tioning  in  Seattle  and  other  western 
cities. 

Prior  to  adjournment,  the  name  Ta¬ 
coma  Electric  Club  was  tentatively  set¬ 
tled  upon  and  Clarence  Sather,  of  the 
Home  Electric  Company,  Tacoma,  was 
named  temporary  president.  Twenty- 
five  men  of  the  industry  in  Tacoma  have 
agreed  to  affiliate  with  the  new*  organi¬ 
zation. 


One  method  which  the  California  contractor-dealers  used  in  disporting 
themselves  at  the  Santa  Orwi  convention 


Clyde  Chamblin  is  just  about  to  knock  a  home  run  in  the  annual  bail  game 
b^wean  the  contractors  and  the  jobbers 
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Meetings  of  Interest  to  Western  Men 


A.  I.  E.  E.  Holds  Successful  Pacific  Coast  Meeting 

California’s  220-Kiiovolt  Transmission  Systems  Furnish  Chief 
Topic  of  Discussion  at  Technical  Sessions 


With  a  program  containing  features 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  the  Pacific  Coast 
Convention  was  held  at  Vancouver,  B.C., 
Aug.  8-11.  Registration  exceeded  two 
hundred.  Retiring  President  McClellan 
was  present  and  presided  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  was  conducted  as  a  part  of 
his  administrative  year. 

In  opening  the  convention,  following 
Lieutenant-Governor  « Michels'  address 
of  welcome.  President  McClellan,  taking 
his  cue  from  the  fact  of  meeting  on 
Canadian  soil,  laid  emphasis  on  the  ex¬ 
tended  significance  of  the  word,  Amer¬ 
ican,  which  is  now  recognized  as  apply¬ 
ing  not  only  to  the  United  States  but 
to  the  two  great  English-speaking  sis¬ 
ter  democracies  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

O.  B.  Coldwell,  vice-president  for  the 
Northwest,  spoke  of  the  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  and  obligation  of  the  electri¬ 
cal  engineer  in  the  Northwest  which  is 
“short  on  population  and  long  on  na¬ 
tural  resources.”  With  the  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm, 
in  the  industry  and  in  the  home,  the 
electrical  engineer  in  the  West  has 
more  to  do  than  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  declared. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
convention  was  the  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  which  President  McClellan 
made  the  principal  address.  Paying 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  who 
broke  trails  to  the  Northwest  and  to  the 
pioneer  engineer  who  made  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  possible  to  the 
same  repon,  he  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  longfer  any  frontier,  but  that 
present  problems  are  with  more  or  less 
fixed  things.  The  problems  today  are 
of  internal  organization  which  have  re¬ 
placed  external  force  and  this  will 
largely  1^  industrial  organization.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  problem  is  to  con¬ 
serve  human  resources  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  past  waste  of  natural  re¬ 
sources;  that  we  must  organize  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  enjoyment  of  life  on  the 


American  standard;  that  there  must  be 
developed  aids  to  production  which 
means  multiplication  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction;  that  the  distribution  of  goods 
must  be  based  upon  a  “transportation 
system”  of  highest  economy. 

All  of  this  means  that  there  must  be 
power  everywhere  on  tap;  that  the  farm 
will  depend  upon  electricity;  that  indus¬ 
try  will  be  entirely  electrified;  and  that 
there  will  be  extensive  electrifipation  of 
railroads.  He  said  that  the  nation  is 
only  entering  an  era  of  power.  The 
electrical  engineer  of  the  West  with  his 
high  voltage  brings  hydroelectric  power 
to  the  back  door  and  the  electrical  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  East  develops  super  steam 
stations  with  increasing  economy. 

“And  what  part  will  the  engineer ' 
have  in  its  development  in  its  larger 
aspects.”  He  pointed  out  that  he  will 
always  have  his  technical  part,  of 
course,  but  that  in  addition  he  must  rise 
with  full  right  to  be  there  to  the  plane 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  economist  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  broader  problems.  In  other 
words,  he  must  develop  the  professional 
spirit  as  well  as  his  technical  ability. 

The  convention  adopted  suitable  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bell,  and  paid  tribute  to  honorary 
secretary  Ralph  W.  Pope,  who  did  pio¬ 
neer  electrical  work  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  many  years  ago. 

The  local  members  provided  many  in¬ 
teresting  entertainment  features  includ¬ 
ing  scenic  and  inspection  trips. 

The  technical  questions  which  called 
forth  the  greatest  discussions  were 
high  tension  insulators  and  long  dis¬ 
tance  transmission  and  the  features  of 
the  forthcoming  220-kilovolt  transmis¬ 
sion  schemes  in  California. 

Colorado  Commission  Meeting  Is 
Postponed  to  November  15 

The  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Commission  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.,  which  has  been  twice  postponed, 
will  not  be  held  until  after  the  Novem¬ 
ber  election,  according  to  word  which 


has  been  received  by  the  various  west¬ 
ern  members  from  C.  C.  Stetson,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  body. 

The  industrial  situation  has  twice  oc¬ 
casioned  a  postponement  of  the  meeting 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover  remaining  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Until  the  crisis  is  past,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  cap¬ 
ital. 

It  is  hoped  to  hold  the  meeting  on 
November  15,  the  tentative  date  agreed 
upon  by  the  various  members. 

Electrical  Week  to  be  Celebrated 
by  Seattle  Electric  Club 

Seattle  Electrical  Week,  promoted  by 
the  Seattle  Electric  Club,  will  be  held 
the  week  of  September  22-29,"  Math  two 
model  electrical  homes  as  the  central 
features.  The  Mount  Baker  Park  elec¬ 
trical  home  on  Lakewood  Drive,  and  the 
North  Broadway  model  home  at  Allison 
Street,  both  under  construction,  will  be 
equipped  with  electrical  conveniences, 
and  l^th  Mali  be  dedicated  Math  elabo¬ 
rate  ceremonies  on  September  22.  They 
will  remain  open  for  inspection  from 
September  22  to  October  9.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  arrangfements  con¬ 
sists  of  Harry  J.  Byrne,  chairman, 
L.  R.  Grant,  Sam  Hepler,  Roy  Worth, 
W.  R.  Rust,  W.  M.  Meacham. 

Denver  to  Hold  Big  Meeting  For 
L.  W.  Davis  and  K.  A.  McIntyre 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  L.  W. 
Davis  of  the  National  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  and 
K.  A.  McIntyre  of  the  Society  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Development,  in  Denver  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  Leagrue  of  that  city 
to  hold  the  largest  and  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  get-together  meeting  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  ever  sta^d  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  S.  W.  Bishop,  the  league  man¬ 
ager. 

Inasmuch  as  Davis  and  McIntyre  Mali 
visit  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs  on 
their  way  east  from  California,  the 
meeting  in  Denver  will  be  developed 
for  the  electrical  interests  in  northern 
Colorado  as  well  as  the  capital  city, 
and  it  is  already  understood  that  a 
delegation  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  will 
be  in  attendance. 

An  additional  feature  Mali  be  the  re¬ 
port  of  E.  C.  Headrick,  the  Leagne 
chairman,  who  will  attend  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Island,  N.  Y.,  meeting,  providing 
he  has  returned  by  that  time. 


COMING  EVENTS 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION,  N.  E.  L.  A. 

Annual  Conrentlon — GIcnwood  Spring*.  Cola. — September  11-13, 

1922 

COLORADO  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  POWER  AND  RAILWAY  ASS'N 

Annual  Canrenthm — Glenwaod  Sprince,  Calo. — September  11-13,  1923 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAILWAY  AND  UTILITY  COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS 

Annual  CanTcnthm — Detroit,  Mich. — September  2C-39,  1922 

INVESTMENT  RANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
'  Annual  CanTentlan — Del  Monte — October  7-11,  1922 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
DEALERS 

Annual  ConTention — Cbicinnati,  Ohio— October  9-14,  1922 

AND 

Federal  Engineer  Inspects  Utah 
Irrigation  Projects 

T.  C.  Adams,  assistant  drainage  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  just  returned  to 
Salt  Lake  City  from  a  two  weeks’  in¬ 
spection  trip  throughout  southern  Utah. 
He  reports  irrigation,  drainage  and  rec¬ 
lamation  projects  generally  in  excellent 
condition  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Adams  conducted  a  general  in- 
vestig;ation  of  all  the  irrigation  and 
drainage  districts  in  southern  Utah,  and 
in  nearly  every  section  found  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  reclamation,  land- 
oMmers  being  generally  well  satisfied 
with  drainage  conditions.  Especially 
large  areas  of  arid  land  had  b^n  re¬ 
claimed  this  year. 
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G.  P.  Baldwin,  Californian  and  west¬ 
ern  engineer,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newly  organized 
merchandise  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  This  department  has 
been  organized  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  re-sale  field,  and  the 
keynote  of  its  efforts  will  be  service, — 


G.  P.  BALDWIN 


to  the  ultimate  consumer,  to  the  dealer 
and  to  the  distributor.  Mr.  Baldwin  wj^ 
graduated  from  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1896  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  became  associated  with  one  of  the 
large  western  street  railroad  companies, 
advancing  to  the  position  of  road  engi¬ 
neer.  He  then  went  with  the  Stanley 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  being 
one  of  its  Pacific  Coast  representatives. 
He  came  into  the  service  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  was  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburg  office  about  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago.  From  there  he  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia  as  district 
manager.  During  the  war  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  General  George  W.  Goethals 
at  Washington.  He  has  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  problem  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  marketing. 

Clare  N.  Stannard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Denver  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Company,  is  in  New 
York,  having  been  called  there  through 
the  sudden  death  of  Frank  W.  Frueauff, 
president  of  the  company  and  a  member 
of  Henry  L.  Doherty  and  Company. 

A.  J.  Moan,  Pacific  Coast  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Johns-Pratt  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  opened  offices  at 
530  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  The 
Johns-Pratt  Company  has  recently  sep¬ 
arated  its  activities  from  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Company  and  in  the 
future  will  operate  as  a  separate  unit 
insofar  as  distributing  activities  are 
concerned.  Mr.  Moan  will  have  charge 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  territory. 

Cyril  C.  Loughery  of  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Export  Corporation  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  appointed  San  Francisco 
manager  of  the  California  Wire  Com¬ 
pany,  which  will  open  a  warehouse  at 
633-635  Second  St,  San  Francisco,  and 
carry  an  extended  store  of  California 
Wire  products  for  distribution  in  north¬ 
ern  California. 

R.  H.  Manahan,  city  electrician  of  Los 
Angeles,  recently  left  for  Chicago  to 
attend  the  National  Convention  of  City 
Electricians. 


Personals 


Joel  Cooper,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mountain  Electric  Company  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Denver,  is  a  visitor  on  the 
coast,  having  traveled  overland  by 
automobile. 

Col.  Edward  H.  Schulz,  U.  S.  district 
enpneer,  Seattle,  has  been  appointed 
division  en^neer  of  the  North  Pacific 
Division,  with  immediate  supervision  of 
all  river,  harbor  and  fortification  work 
in  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana.  He  succeeds  Col. 
J.  B.  Cavanaugh,  retired.  The  division 
engineer’s  office  is  now  located  in  Port¬ 
land,  but  the  present  appointment,  it  is 
claimed,  will  mean  that  the  office  will 
eventually  be  removed  to  Seattle.  Col. 
Schulz  is  a  West  Point  graduate.  Be¬ 
fore  taking  charge  of  the  Seattle  dis¬ 
trict,  he  was  district  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Milwaukee  territory.  During  the 
war  he  commanded  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninth,  and  the  Six  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Engineers,  and  trained  four  rail¬ 
way  engineering  regiments  for  service 
in  France.  He  was  also  in  command 
of  Camp  Leach  near  Washingfton,  D.  C. 

E.  E.  E.  F.  Creighton,  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  recent  Pacific  Coast  visitor. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Creigh¬ 
ton  was  formerly  professor  of  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  While  in  Cjdifomia,  he  spent  some 
time  on  his  large  ranch  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  before  going  to  Van¬ 
couver  to  attend  the  Pacific  Coast  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engfineers. 

J.  P.  Hickey,  chief  accountant  of  the 
Australian  General  Electric  Company  of 
Sydney,  recently  passed  through  San 
Francisco  en  route  to  the  Schenectady 
plant  of  the  parent  company.  This  is 
Mr.  Hickey’s  first  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

W.  H.  Witt,  construction  engineer, 
has  opened  offices  at  204  Seaboard 
Building,  Seattle,  where  he  will  engage 
in  general  practice.  Mr.  Witt  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  Henry  Bittman, 
architect  and  engineer. 

Arthur  A.  Brown,  manager  of  syndi¬ 
cate  operations  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
with  offices  in  New  York,  is  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  interest  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Brown’s  visit  to  the  West 
was  primarily  to  attend  the  Metal  Min¬ 
ing  Syndicate  Meeting  No.  9  which  was 
held  at  Salt  Lake  July  20  to  24,  but  he 
will  also  visit  San  Diego,  Del  Monte, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  Spo¬ 
kane  and  Butte  before  returning  to  New 
York. 

F.  G.  Faccioli,  high  tension  engineer 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  Pittsfield 
works  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  R.  E.  Doherty,  assistant  to  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  attended  the  Pacific  Coast  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers  at  Vancouver. 

Max  Rosenthal,  one  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  contractor-dealers  in  Denver,  is 
building  a  new  home  patterned  closely 
after  the  electrical  home  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  in  that  city. 


•George  E.  Lewis,  executive  manager 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on 
Public  Utility  Information,  and  E.  P. 
Bacon,  manager  of  the  Natrona  Power 
Company  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Division  of 
the  N.  E.  L.  A.,  visited  the  principal 
central  stations  in  Wyoming  early  in 
August  in  the  interests  of  orgfanization 
development  and  improved  public  re¬ 
lations. 

F.  T.  M.  Kissel  of  the  electrical  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
Wellingfton,  New  Zealand,  is  a  recent 
San  Francisco  visitor.  Mr.  Kissel  spent 
some  time  investigating  all  of  the  no¬ 
table  power  plant  constructions  now 
under  way  in  California. 

Frank  B.  Tupper,  vice-president  of 
the  Washington  Coast  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany,  formerly  located  in  the  Boston 
offices  of  the  corporation,  has  been 
transferred  to  Seattle  following  the 
closing  of  the  Boston  offices.  He  will 
have  charge  of  a  bond  selling  campaigni 
which  the  company  plans  inaug^urating 
shortly. 

Frank  T.  Broilis,  president  and  owner 
of  the  International  Electric  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  attended  the  state  con¬ 
vention  of  the  California  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Deal¬ 
ers  at  Santa  Cruz. 

CJiester  C.  Pratt,  Utah  plant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mountain  States  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  chairman  of  Uie  Utah 
section  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  Mr.  Pratt,  who 
was  bom  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1882,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  has  been  associated 
with  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years.  He  first  entered  the  employ  of 
the  predecessor  company  as  a  collector 
in  1900,  and  through  diligent  effort  and 
study  has  advanced  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion.  He  is  exceedingly  well  versed  in 
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all  matters  pertaining  to  the  telephone 
business,  and  is  in  close  touch  with 
electrical  affairs  in  general.  He  also 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  Institute  ac¬ 
tivities.  Mr.  Pratt  represented  the  Utah 
chapter  of  the  Institute  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  convention  held  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  Aug^ust  8  to  11. 
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T.  J.  Johnston,  who  has  been  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturings 
Company  at  East  Pittsburgh  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Los  Angeles  office  as  radio 
specialist,  specializing  on  wired  wire¬ 
less  and  industrial  application.  Mr. 
Johnston  was  a  civilian  engineer,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps,  a  portion  of  the  time  during 
the  war  and  later  to  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps  staff  in  France. 

E.  C.  Headrick,  chairman  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Electrical  Cooperative  Leag^ue,  will 
represent  that  organization  at  the  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  Association  Island, 
N.  Y.,  early  in  September. 

H.  Z.  Osborne,  Jr„  chief  engineer  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Utilities  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  chapter  activities 
of  the  American  Association  of  Engfi- 
neers.  Mr.  Osborne  is  president  of  Los 
Angeles  Chapter  of  the  A.A.E. 

Harry  D.  Randall,  Rocky  Mountain 
manager  for  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  develop  outside  territory 
for  the  I>enver  Electrical  Cooperative 
Leag^ue  which  is  intended  to  include 
almost  the  entire  state  of  Colorado. 

E.  L.  Andrew,  assistant  manager  of 
publicity  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  recently 
completed  a  tour  of  all  western  cities 
during  which  he  conferred  with  district 
sales  promotion  representatives  and 
spoke  before  various  electrical  organi¬ 
zations.  Mr.  Andrew  was  bom  in  the 
East  but  came  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  while 
still  in  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
electrical  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  he 
entered  the  Westinghouse  apprentice 
course.  After  being  in  charge  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
office  for  a  short  while,  he  returned  to 
East  Pittsburgh  to  become  head  of  the 
merchandising  section  of  the  publicity 
department.  Within  a  year  he  was  given 
supervision  of  the  national  advertising 
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of  the  company  in  popular  magazines, 
newspapers  and  trade  journals.  During 
the  war  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  Sig^nal  Corps. 
He  has  initiated  two  comprehensive 
progn^ams  of  cooperation  between  the 
Westinghouse  company  and  jobbers  and 
dealers. 


D.  C.  McClure,  electrical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company,  headed  a  party  in  the 
ascent  of  Long’s  Peak,  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  Rockies,  early  in  August. 

E.  H.  Jones,  factory  representative 
of  the  California  Wire  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  insulated  wire  and  cables, 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  is  a 
recent  San  Francisco  visitor,  where  he 
has  been  establishing  a  San  Francisco 
office  for  his  company. 

C.  A.  Luckenbach,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  public  relations  of  the  Los 
Angfeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation, 
is  visiting  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Luckenbach  has  been  very 
active  recently  in  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try’s  participation  in  California’s  Pag¬ 
eant  of  Progress  and  Industrial  Trade 
Exposition  as  sponsored  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is 
to  be  held  Aug^ist  26  to  September  9, 
inclusive. 

Robert  L.  Eltringham,  manager  of 
the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign,  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  and 
southern  California  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  speaking  to  the  various  elec¬ 
trical  firms  and  organizations  on  the 
propo.sed  California  Water  and  Power 
bill.  Mr.  Eltringham  has  spoken  to 
some  6,000  electrical  men  and  reports  a 
favorable  impression  against  this  pro¬ 
posed  act. 

Franklin  T.  Griffith,  president  of  the 
Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power 
Corporation,  has  been  reappointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Water  Power  Development 
Committee  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  for  the  coming  year 
by  President  Frank  W.  Smith. 

R.  W.  Murphy,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company, 
with  offices  in  San  Francisco,  is  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  the  Northwest  investigfating  the 
company’s  territory.  His  trip  is  being 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  supervision  of  all 
Pacific  Coast  territory,  including  the 
Northwest,  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  company  in 
the  future. 

J.  A.  Garrett,  industrial  engineer, 
H.  L.  Adelquist.  industrial  engineer  and 
accountant,  and  L.  V.  Hedrick,  formerly 
comptroller  and  secretary  of  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  have  opened 
offices  in  the  Junior  Orpheum  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  practice  of  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  accounting,  business 
counsel  and  management.  The  staff  also 
includes  Otis  H.  Castle,  trust  counsel, 
and  George  M.  Thompson,  federal  tax 
consultant. 

H.  W.  Dennis,  construction  engineer 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany.  will  be  one  of  the  sneakers  at  the 
October  convention  of  the  American 
Societv  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco.  Hydroelectric  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  the  chief  topic  at  this 
meeting  and  Mr.  Dennis  is  eminently 
aualified  to  talk  on  this  subject.  He 
was  the  speaker  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Section  of  the  society 
when  he  talked  on  the  progress  and 
magnitude  of  the  Big  Creek  hydroelec¬ 
tric  project  of  the  Edison  company. 

A.  E.  Griswold,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  A.  G.  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Seattle,  is  in  Los  Angeles 
for  several  weeks  going  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  with  the  local  representative, 
Joseph  Paulson. 


Sidney  W.  Bishop,  executive  manager 
of  the  Denver  Electrical  Cooperative 
League,  after  a  year  as  director  of  the 
affairs  of  that  organization,  has  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
its  extension  into  those  parts  of 
Colorado  and  the  Intermountain  re¬ 
gion  which  can  be  successfully  served 
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through  the  electrical  industry  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Bishop  is  a  native  of  Denver 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Following  his  graduation  he 
became  allied  with  a  Denver  newspaper, 
later  leaving  this  work  to  enter  the 
beet  sugar  industry.  At  the  loginning 
of  the  war  he  enlisted,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  and  when  discharged  held  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  joined  the  Denver 
Electrical  Cooperative  Campaigns  im¬ 
mediately  after  its  inception  in  July, 
1921.  This  league  has  b^n  one  of  the 
most  successful  cooperative  movements 
yet  inaugrurated  by  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  in  the  West.  Chief  among  its  ac¬ 
complishments  was  the  display  of  an 
electrical  home  which  was  largely  su¬ 
pervised  by  Mr.  Bishop. 


Obituary 


Frank  W.  Frueauff,  president  of  the 
Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
City  Service  Corporation  embracing  the 
Henry  L.  Doherty  and  Company  inter¬ 
ests,  died  in  New  York  City  on  July  31. 
Mr.  Frueauff  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1874,  coming  to  Colorado  when  a  boy. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Leadville  and  Denver  and  began  his 
career  with  the  Denver  Consolidated 
Electric  Company,  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  utility,  at  the  age  of  17  as 
a  meter  reader  and  lamp  clerk.  In  1899 
he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  company  and  in  five  years  be¬ 
came  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  which  office  he  held  until  he 
became  president  in  1910.  Mr.  Frueauff 
was  past  president  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Commercial  Gas 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Gas  Institute,  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
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The  National  Lamp  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  recently 
published  a  new  home-lighting  booklet 
entitled  “Five  Home-Lighting  Recipes.” 
The  booklet  tells  in  a  very  specific  way 
just  how  to  light  the  various  rooms  in 
the  house.  The  booklet  promises  to  be 
well  received  by  the  consumer,  not  only 
because  it  has  been  attractively  and 
carefully  put  together,  but  also  because 
it  tells  him  in  definite  and  specific  lan¬ 
guage  what  he  has  previously  been  told 
in  vague  generalities. 

Tlie  Pacific  States  Electric  Company, 
western  jobbers  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port¬ 
land,  Seattle  and  Spokane,  has  been 
made  western  distributor  for  the  radio 
apparatus  manufactured  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.  The  company 
has  also  been  appointed  distributors  for 
the  De  Forest  Radio  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egn*aph  Company  and  is  now  ready  to 
make  deliveries  of  De  Forest  equipment. 
The  Pacific  States  radio  department  is 
prepared  to  assist  dealers  in  all  prob¬ 
lems  relative  to  the  marketing  of  radio 
apparatus  as  well  as  to  furnish  them 
with  expert  radio  engineering  advice. 

Sherman  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  after  two 
years  of  development  work,  is  now 
ready  to  market  Sherman  small  motors. 
The  machines  whidi  the  company  is 
marketing  are  of  the  continuous  duty 
type,  1/8,  1/6  and  1/4  hp.  in  both  a.c. 
and  d.c.  design.  The  motor  has  an  op¬ 
erating  temperature  of  36  degrees  C. 
or  less.  The  company  has  issued  Cata¬ 
log  No.  1  which  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

The  P.  A.  Geier  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  announced  the  results  of  the  first 
week  of  its  Royal  cleaner  midsummer 
sales  contest  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Pacific  Coast  and  particu¬ 
larly  California,  is  in  the  lead.  The 
winner  of  the  fii^  prize  was  Mrs.  A.  M. 
DuBois  of  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles, 
who  sold  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five 
cleaners  in  one  week.  The  second  high 
man  for  the  first  week  was  also  from 
California  and  the  third  from  Oregon. 

Tfie  Ohio  Electric  and  Controller 
Company,  Cleveland,  has  recently  issued 
Bulletin  No.  203,  describing  and  listing 
single-phase  induction  motors  for  cir¬ 
cuits  rangfing  from  110  to  650  volts, 
25  to  60  cycles,  and  speeds  from  1,150 
to  3,500  r.p.m.  The  bulletin  also  de¬ 
scribes  a  new  line  of  d.c.  motors  rang¬ 
ing  from  32  to  250  volts  in  capacities 
ranging  from  1/8  to  1/3  hp.  TVo  and 
three-phase  motors  are  also  made  in  the 
same  sizes. 

The  Wonder  Electric  Company  of 
Portland,  has  recently  announced  that 
it  hao  received  an  order  for  6,000  do¬ 
mestic  waffle  irons  from  a  large  easteni 
mail  order  house.  The  company  was 
incorporated  over  a  year  ago  by  a  group 
of  local  men.  It  has  growTi  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  shortly  move  into  a 
new  concrete  building  at  487  North 
Twenty-ninth  Street  where  it  will  have 
6,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  com-* 
pany  is  headed  by  J.  W.  Henry,  the 
inventor  of  the  waffle  iron  which  is  its 
chief  product. 

The  Red  Lodge  Electric  Company  of 
Red  Lodge,  Montana,  has  been  orgfan- 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
a  new  type  of  storage  batteries.  D.  W. 
Columbus  and  Leslie  Lyons  are  the 
organizers  of  the  company. 


Manufacturer,  Dealer,  and 
Jobber  Activities 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh, 
has  recently  issued  Leaflet  No.  1134 
describing  in  considerable  detail  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  for  pumping  oil  wells. 
The  equipment  described  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  especially  to  meet  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  oil  well  operation,  for 
which  steam  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  important  advantages  of 
electric  pumping  are:  continuity  of  serv¬ 
ice,  relatively  low  cost  of  electric  power, 
absence  of  stand-by  losses,  the  efficiency 
of  an  electric  motor,  close  speed  ad¬ 
justment  to  give  maximum  production, 
greater  speed  at  which  cleaning  and 
pulling  can  be  done,  and  lower  main¬ 
tenance  and  attendance  cost. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  has  developed 
two  new  types  of  compact  electric  tool 
and  appliance  switches.  No.  7073  is  of 
the  momentary  contact  type  for  instal¬ 
lation  in  the  handle  of  such  tools  as 
drills.  It  is  automatic  in  action,  work¬ 
ing  like  a  trigger.  Switch  No.  7039  is 
for  use  on  vacuum  cleaners  and  similar 
appliances. 

J.  J.  Farley  of  the  Reid-Farleiy  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  of  Fullerton,  Cal.,  has 
recently  announced  that  he  has  acquired 
the  interests  of  Mr.  Reid  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  under  the  old  firm 
name.  This  company  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Fullerton  since  1917  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  electrical  contractor- 
dealer  establishments  in  the  Orange 
county  district. 

The  Newbery  Electric  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles,  has  just  been  given  the 
exclusive  rights  for  southern  California 
for  Colin  B.  Kennedy  Company  radio 
apparatus,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Glenn  Arbogast,  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  company.  The 
firm  has  just  placed  an  order  for  1,000 
regenerative  receiving  sets  which  will 
be  distributed  to  various  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  dealers.  This  is  thought  to  be 
the  largest  single  radio  order  yet  placed 
by  a  firm  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  Electric  COTtroller  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Cleveland,  has  re¬ 
cently  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
squirrel-cage  induction  motor  which  em¬ 
bodies  a  number  of  new  ideas  in  design 
and  construction.  The  stator  frame  of 
the  new  motor  is  cast  around  the  stator 
windings.  The  frame  is  of  the  skeleton 
type.  Fan  blades  for  cooling  are  used 
on  the  900-r.p.m.  motors.  The  stator 
windings  are  impregnated  twice.  The 
bearings  are  extra  large  and  provided 
with  two  oil  rings.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  motor  is  better  not  only  from  a  me¬ 
chanical  standpoint  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiency,  power-factor  and 
torque. 

The  Spencer  Electric  Company,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  has  purchased  the  stock  and 
fixtures  of  the  California  Electrical 
Construction  Company  in  that  city  and 
has  opened  a  new  store  at  320  Twelfth 
Street.  The  company  carries  a  full  line 
of  fixtures  and  appliances  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  repairing  and  contract¬ 
ing  business.  It  has  a  particularly 
active  radio  department. 


The  Meese  &  Gottfried  Company,  San 
Francisco,  manufacturers  of  machinery 
for  elevating,  conveying,  screening  and 
mechanical  transmission  of  power,  has 
announced  the  removal  of  its  main  office 
and  engineering  department  from  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Annie  Streets  to  its  works  at 
Nineteenth  and  Harrison  Streets. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  bulletin  No.  1122  covering  steam 
turbine  and  generator  units  of  the 
condensing  and  non-condensing  type 
equipped  with  a  pressure  operated  by¬ 
pass  valve.  The  bulletin  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  deals  largely  with  the 
application  of  units  of  this  type  to 
sugar  factories,  refineries,  sawmills, 
power  and  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Paul  H.  Diver  as  manager  of 
.sales.  Mr.  Diver  has  been  associated 
with  the  company  for  the  past  four 
years  as  sales  representative.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  announces  the  appointment  of 
C.  J.  Fagel  as  sales  representative.  Mr. 
Pagel  was  formerly  with  the  Robbins 
&  Myers  Company  in  the  Cleveland 
district. 

The  Roller-Smith  Company,  New 
York,  has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  560 
covering  a  new  type  of  enclosed  circuit 
breaker.  Numerous  improvements  are 
included  in  the  design  of  the  device. 


WELU-WE  STARTED  SOMETHING! 

When  “Ye  Editen"  iMiied  their  chailenfc  to 
the  electrical  industry  relative  to  piscatorial 
prowess,  they  did  not  expect  to  dis  up  a  honteCs 
nest  so  dose  to  home.  The  above  is  what  the 
advertisina  department,  in  the  person  of  H.  W. 
L.  Gardiner,  Pacific  Coast  advcrtisinc  represent¬ 
ative  for  the  McGraw-Hill  publications,  offers  as 
a  quality  catch.  Harry  says  they  arc  stceihead 
trout,  caucht  by  him  in  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Eel  River.  We  do  iwt  know  what  Harry 
paid  for  the  fish  at  some  one  of  the  numerous 
salmon  caiuierics  alone  the  Northern  California 
coast,  but  we  will  say  that  it  cost  him  several 
dears  and  a  eood  ded  of  areument  to  e*t  the 
picture  in  these  columns.  Harry  SAYS  he  e«* 
a  fine  forked  hem  buck  a  day  or  two  fellowine 
hk  record  catch. 
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Business  Outlook  in  Western  Market  Centers 


Reflecting  the  Trend  of  Community  Thought  on  Conditions  and  Events  Affecting 
Business  and  Industrial  Activities  Throughout  the  West 

Compilad  and  aditad  for  tha  Journal  of  Elaetricity  and  Waatam  Industry  by  oorraapondants  In  all  principal  Waatam  citiaa. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Despite  the  retarding  influences  of 
strikes  in  the  coal  mining  and  rail  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  nation,  business  activity 
in  this  district  continued  to  increase 
during  July,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  Twelfth  District  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  Bank  debits,  retail  sales  and 
wholesale  sales  have  increased  appre¬ 
ciably. 

As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  are  completely  re¬ 
versed.  Shortages  of  laborers  are  not 
uncommon.  Productive  activity  has 
generally  continued  at  the  high  level 
set  in  June.  The  output  of  mines  is 
greater  and  the  production  of  petroleum 
has  set  a  new  high  record.  Stocks  of 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  are  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  two 
recent  cuts  have  been  made  in ’price  to 
curtail  production. 

Prices  have  fluctuated  in  various  com¬ 
modities,  some  rising  and  others  drop¬ 
ping.  The  general  wholesale  price  level 
increased  3.3  per  cent  during  July. 

Conditions  in  the  electrical  industry 
are  better.  There  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  wiring  supplies  due  to  building  ac¬ 
tivity.  Utility  extensions  are  r^uinng 
a  large  amount  of  material.  Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a  brisk  trade  in 
appliances  during  the  fall. 


PORTLAND 


Heavy  rains  during  the  past  two 
weeks  broke  one  of  the  longest  dry 
spells  on  record  in  the  Northwest.  The 
forest  Are  hazard  has  been  completely 
eliminated  and  much  valuable  timber 
saved  from  destruction.  Lumber  pro¬ 
duction  is  again  above  normal.  The 
production  for  the  week  ended  August 
12  was  8  per  cent  above  normal  and 
the  production  so  far  this  year  is  50 
per  cent  in  excess  of  that  for  last  year. 
There  is  a  much  improved  tone  in  ex¬ 
port  lumber  business. 

There  seems  to  be  no  let-up  to  the 
building  activity.  No  less  than  a  dozen 
large  apartment  houses  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  past  month.  Most 
of  these  will  be  completely  equipped 
with  electric  ranges.  All  branches  of 
the  electrical  industry  in  this  section 
find  conditions  very  good.  The  rail 
strike  so  far  has  caused  little  or  no  em¬ 
barrassment  to  local  jobbers  as  stocks 
were  ample  to  carry  them  over  until 
shipments  could  be  received  by  water. 


DENVER 


Industrial  conditions  in  Denver  and 
throughout  Colorado  are  steadily  im¬ 
proving,  excepting  among  striking  rail¬ 
road  craftsmen  and  coal  miners,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  monthly  survey  just  issued. 


It  reports  the  1922  building  program 
as  breaking  all  previous  records,  caus¬ 
ing  lumber  and  building  material  indus¬ 
trial  plants  to  operate  with  increased 
force  and  capacity  output.  Employ¬ 
ment  conditions  generally  have  re¬ 
versed  from  a  surplus  to  a  shortage, 
affecting  many  classes  of  labor,  espe¬ 
cially  agricultural  workers  and  building 
mechanics,  according  to  the  survey. 

.  Building  operations  in  Denver  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  permits  issued  during  the 
first  20  days  of  August  are  at  the  high 
mark,  having  passed  the  total  July  rec¬ 
ord  in  that  time  by  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  electrical  lines,  there  is  a  marked 
demand  for  transmission  and  pole  line 
materials.  House  wiring  supplies  are 
moving  fast  but  on  a  narrow  margin. 
Appliance  sales  are  dull,  however.  In¬ 
dustrial  equipment  sales  are  increasing. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


The  Intermountain  Development  Cam¬ 
paign,  under  the  direction  of  C.  E. 
Amey,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Products  Committee  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  now  well 
under  way,  and  meeting  with  enthusias¬ 
tic  support  from  the  people  of  the  inter¬ 
mountain  section.  TTiis  is  considered  a 
very  important  move  in  the  direction  of 
stimulating  business  activity  in  this 
territory. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  inter¬ 
mountain  states  is  gradually  working 
its  way  out  of  the  depths  of  depression 
into  which  it  was  plunged  by  dull  mar¬ 
kets  and  high  production  costs. 

Building  activity  continues  at  a  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  pace.  The  demand  for 
house-wiring,  construction  materials  and 
various  household  appliances  is  keeping 
up  as  a  consequence  of  this. 

Recent  redurtions  in  freight  rates  be¬ 
tween  the  intermountain  states  and  the 
Pacific  coast  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
an  expansion  of  markets  and  the  rapid 
development  of  industry  in  this  section. 

The  effect  of  the  railroad  strike  is 
being  felt  to  some  extent,  in  the  slowing 
up  of  some  industries,  but  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  this  situation  will 
be  adjusted  before  any  serious  damage 
is  done  to  business  in  this  section. 


SEATTLE 


Exports  of  lumber  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  established  a  new  record,  with 
1,598,857,150  feet,  more  than  double  the 
exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921, 
and  is  proof  of  the  “comeback”  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  has  staged  since  it  began  to 
revive  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  Puget 
Sound  ports  led  in  the  exports.  Log¬ 
ging  activities,  practically  suspended  by 
the  long  dry  period,  have  been  resumed, 
following  a  “million-dollar”  rain  re¬ 


cently.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
thirty  to  sixty  days  will  elapse  before 
the  output  can  be  brought  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  as  stocks  have  been  seriously 
depleted. 

Indicating  a  real  revival  of  industry 
are  the  reports  from  the  light  depart¬ 
ments  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  that  a 
large  number  of  new  power  contracts 
are  being  signed  with  industrial  opera¬ 
tors  of  small  plants,  an  indication  of 
returning  optimism  on  the  part  of  the 
small  investor.  In  spite  of  the  recent 
coal  strike,  and  tiie  serious  outlook  on 
the  railroad  strike,  there  is  a  definite 
feeling  among  business  men  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  with  these  two  disturbing  fac¬ 
tors  eliminated,  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1922  Avill  show  a  splendid  record  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  merchandising. 

With  the  resumption  of  logging  activ¬ 
ities  and  renewed  efforts  at  the  lumber 
manufacturing  plants,  the  employment 
problem  in  this  district  is  practically 
eliminated.  The  demand  for  workers 
from  the  farming  districts,  public  con¬ 
struction  work  and  building  projects 
has  kept  the  number  of  unemployed  at 
a  minimum  throughout  the  summer 
months. 


LOS  ANGELES 


For  the  first  fifteen  days  of  August, 
there  were  2,138  building  permits  issued 
in  Los  Angeles  with  an  estimated  valu¬ 
ation  of  $5,838,817.  The  first  fifteen 
days  of  August  represent  an  increase 
of  approximately  70  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1921  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  total  for  the  month  of 
August  will  run  in  excess  of  $10,000,000. 

Bank  clearings  for  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  August  amounted  to  $206,156,- 
629,  which  compares  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1921  as  an  increase  of 
approximately  25  per  cent. 

The  sale  of  electrical  appliances  both 
in  the  smaller  and  larger  appliances 
continues  to  increase  and  prospects  are 
very  favorable  for  a  heavy  fall  business. 
The  efforts  of  the  June  Bride  Campaign 
seem  to  have  borne  fruit  for  it  is  re¬ 
ported  by  one  of  the  local  jobbers  that 
their  sales  for  the  month  of  June  dou¬ 
bled  that  of  any  previous  June  business, 
while  others  though  not  reporting  ma¬ 
terially  increased  sales,  feel  that  the 
market  that  was  opened  up  for  the  sale 
of  electrical  appliances  for  the  dealers 
will  materially  increase  fall  buying 
from  the  jobbers. 

The  strike  of  the  railway  shopmen, 
while  proving  disastrous  to  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  has  not  materially 
decreased  the  volume  of  business  in 
southern  California,  however,  an  im¬ 
mediate  settlement  of  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion  will  materially  benefit  this  section 
as  largfe  shipments  are  under  way  and 
undue  delay  may  cause  a  slackening  of 
building  operations. 
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Construction  News  and  Industrial  Developments 

Suggesting  to  the  Engineer,  Contractor,  Manufacturer,  Dealer,  Agent  and 
All  Business  Men  Opportunities  for  New  Business 


Bridges 

Cal.,  San  Pedro— Los  Angeles  Harbor  Com¬ 
mission  is  considering  plans  for  a  concrete 
bridge  and  ramp  on  Harbor  Blvd.,  between  16th 
and  16th  streets,  to  cost  about  $200,000.  The 
main  span  over  the  railroad  tracks  will  be  600 
ft.,  while  the  ramp  extending  to  22nd  St.  will 
be  1400  ft.  in  length,  with  roadway  82  ft.  wide. 
Foundation  will  be  of  driven  creosote  piles  with 
concrete  caps.  Ornamental  feature  will  consist 
of  a  double  row  of  lamps  from  city  hall  to  end 
of  ramp  at  22nd  St. 

Colo.,  Denver — Preliminary  construction  work 
on  the  new  Sixteenth  Street  viaduct  will  pro¬ 
ceed  at  an  early  date,  with  the  payment  by  the 
railroads  to  the  city  of  their  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  approxin>ateIy  $420,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — The  county  commissioners  of 
Multnomah  county  are  being  urged  to  submit  to 
the  voters  of  the  county  at  the  November  elec¬ 
tion  a  measure  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$1,600,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  steel 
bridge  across  the  Willamette  river  in  South 
Portland. 

Ore.,  The  Dalles— Plans  are  being  drawn  by 
the  state  highway  department  for  a  bridge  to 
replace  Sherar’s  bridge  over  the  Deschutes 
River,  also  for  a  new  bridge  across  White  River 
on  The  Dalles-California  highway  south  of  Tygh 
Valley. 

Wash.,  Yakima — Contract  for  the  new  bridge 
across  Naches  River  at  Painted  Rocks,  to  replace 
the  Nelson  Bridge,  has  been  let  to  Union  Bridge 
Company,  Seattle,  on  a  bid  of  $46,194.  Structure 
will  be  262  ft.  long,  with  a  29-ft.  roadway  and 
concrete  abutments. 

Buildings  (Industrial) 

Cal.,  Oakland — Plans  are  being  completed  by 
Architects  Reed  &  Corlett,  Oakland  Bank  of 
Savings  Bldg.,  Oakland,  for  a  three-story  steel 
frame  reinforced  concrete  factory  building.  It 
will  be  erected  for  the  Hebem  Electric  Code, 
Inc.,  on  the  west  side  of  Harrison  Street  from 
Eighth  to  Ninth  Streets  in  Oakland.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  $200,000. 

Cal.,  Long  Beach — Glenn  E.  Thomas  Co.  will 
erect  a  $40,000  brick  building  at  1029  American 
Avenue. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Pozzo  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  421  Macy  Street,  hw  a  contract  to  erect 
a  Class  C  $60,000,  l-story  brick  industrial  build¬ 
ing,  near  Amelia  Street,  extending  from  Du- 
common  to  Commercial  Street,  for  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  as  trustees.  Albert  C.  Martin,  Higgins 
Building,  is  the  architect. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Architects  Walker  A  Eisen. 
826  Pacific  Finance  Bldg.,  are  preparing  plans 
for  central  warehouses  for  Pomona  district,  at 
Monrovia  Ave.  and  S.  P.  right-of-way,  Pomona, 
for  Southern  Counties  Gas  Co.  One  building 
will  be  100  X  30  ft.,  and  the  other  40  x  60  ft. : 
reinforced  concrete  or  hollow  tile  construction, 
composition  roofing,  cement  floors ;  reinforced 
concrete  enclosing  walls  for  the  entire  property ; 
iron  gates,  yard,  paving,  etc.  A  2-8tory  brick 
building  in  the  business  district  will  be  remodeled 
into  general  offices  for  the  company. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — ^The  Moran  Company,  206 
Kerckhoff  Building,  has  completed  plans  and 
will  erect  a  l-story  factory  building,  northwest 
corner  of  Stanford  Ave.  and  Washington  St., 
for  Julius  Reiman.  Brick  walls,  60  x  160  ft.. 


steel  columns  and  reinforced  trusses,  concrete 
foundation  and  floors,  composition  roof,  steel 
sash,  wire  glass,  steam  heating  system  ;  $20,000. 

Cal.,  Bakersfield  —  Fred  Bribble  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  a  warehouse  building  for 
the  Associated  Oil  Company  and  the  Associated 
Oilwell  Supply  Company  at  Chester  Avenue  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  tracks.  The  building  will 
cost  $80,000. 

Colo.,  Denver — Detailed  plans  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  new  Burlington  shops  to  be 
erected  on  a  280-acre  tract  near  6l8t  Avenue, 
west  of  Broadway.  Estimated  cost,  $2,600,000. 
The  six  main  buildings  to  be  erected  at  this 
time  will  include  a  large  machine  shop,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  boiler  shop,  an  oil  house,  power 
plant,  store  house  and  office  building.  The  im¬ 
provements  were  all  designed  and  developed  by 
T.  Krausch,  engineer  of  buildings  for  the  Bur¬ 
lington  railroad,  and  construction  will  be  under 
Mr.  Krausch’s  supervision.  Steams-Roger  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  of  Denver  are  the  con¬ 
tractors. 

Nev.,  McGill — ^The  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper 
Company  is  preparing  to  rush  construction  on 
the  new  milling  plant  replacing  that  destroyed 
by  fire  July  9.  and  it  is  the  present  intention 
of  the  management  to  be  treating  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  ore  before  January  1.  The  loss  to 
the  Nevada  Consolidated  oomiwny  was  estimated 
at  $1,600,000,  exclusive  of  the  insurance. 

Ore.,  Eugene— The  Penn  Lumber  Company 
with  a  capitalization  of  $60,000  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Penn 
sawmill  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  plant, 
which  will  be  rebuilt  at  once  according  to  a 
statement  of  the  directors,  will  have  a  capitcity 
of  40,000  feet  daily.  The  directors  are  W.  J. 
Lichty,  J.  D.  Harvey,  L.  A.  Carson,  W.  W. 
Harvey  and  Thos.  F.  McGlynn. 

Ore.,  Portland — Bids  are  being  received  for 
the  construction  of  a  modem  factory  for  the 
Berghman  shoe  manufacturing  company  at  28th 
and  Upshur  streets.  The  building  will  cost 
about  $26,000. 

Ore.,  Bend — Plans  have  been  announced  by  the 
Concrete  Pipe  Company  of  Portland  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  their  Bend  plant  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Wash.,  Seattle— The  first  unit  of  the  half¬ 
million  dollar  plant  of  the  Washington  Iron 
Works  being  erected  by  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge 
and  Dredging  Company  will  be  completed  Jan. 
1,  according  to  recent  announcement. 

Buildings  (Miscellaneous) 

Ariz.,  Tombstone — School — J.  M.  Sparks,  Doug¬ 
las,  Ariz.,  was  low  bidder  at  $72,380  for  con¬ 
structing  the  new  Tombstone  Union  High  School 
building.  The  bid  included  plumbing  and  heat¬ 
ing.  All  otherr  bids  were  rejected,  the  low  bid 
being  held  for  further  consideration. 

Cal.,  Fresno— Hotel — R.  F.  Felchin  A  Com¬ 
pany,  Raphael  Lake,  associate.  Bank  of  Italy 
Building,  are  completing  working  drawings  for 
an  eight-story  and  base,  reinforced  concrete 
hotel  building  to  be  erected  at  Van  Ness  and 
Kern  Streets,  for  Sun  Maid  Hotel  Corp.  Cost, 
$760,000.  It  will  have  300  rooms  with  baths,  all 
outside,  stores,  large  lobby  and  dining  room ; 
washed  air  cooling  system,  hot  water  and  oil¬ 
burning  plant;  2  passenger  and  2  freight  eleva¬ 
tors.  The  architects  will  take  bids  on  all  parts 


of  the  work  except  concrete  and  carpentry, 
which  they  will  handle  themselves. 

CaL,  San  Bernardino— Hotel — Architect  H.  E. 
Jones,  406  Katz  Building,  is  preparing  revised 
plans  for  a  $400,000  hotel  to  be  built  on  E  St. 
by  local  citizens  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  building  will  be  of  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture  built  in  shape  of  an  “H”  and  have 
6  stories,  containing  160  rooms  with  baths  and 
showers.  Steel  construction,  cut  stone  finish, 
stone  cornice,  red  tile  room,  terra  cotta  or  mar¬ 
ble  first  floor  exterior.  The  revised  plans  pro¬ 
vide  four  stores,  18  x  60  ft.  each,  on  E  St.  ‘ 

Cal..  El  Centro— Coart  House — The  $300,000 
county  court  house  bonds  were  sold  by  the 
supervisors  to  Security  Bank  of  El  Centro  at  a 
premium  of  $3,000.  Plans  for  the  building  have 
been  completed  by  Architects  Don  Wells,  El 
Centro,  and  Ralph  Swearingen,  Calexico.  Classic 
design,  two-story,  with  half  basement.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  cost  will  be  about  $280,000,  leav¬ 
ing  funds  for  furnishings.  The  plans  were  ap¬ 
proved  and  architects  ordered  to  proceed  with 
working  drawings. 

CaL,  Long  Beach — City  Hall — City  council  has 
ordered  sale  of  $360,000  city  bonds  voted 

April  18.  Of  this  sum,  $200,000  will  be  used 
for  completion  of  city  hall  and  $160,000  for  fire 
deiMTtment  improvements,  including  fire  alarm 
system. 

Cal.,  Fresno— Office — R.  F.  Felchin  A  Co.. 
Bank  of  Italy  Building,  are  preparing  woricing 
drawings  for  a  10-story  reinforced  concrete  office 
building  on  J  Street,  for  San  Joaquin  Liirht  A 
Power  Corporation.  Cost.  $600,000.  Brick  and 
terra  cotta  exterior,  three  elevators,  steam  heat, 
washed  air  cooling  system,  etc. 

Cal.,  Bakersfield — Lodge  Building  —  Construc¬ 
tion  will  be  started  soon  on  the  new  Elks’  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Seventeenth  and  Eye  Streets,  to  coot  $310,000. 

Cal.,  Bakersfield — Lodge  Building — Elxcavation 
has  been  completed  for  the  new  Masonic  Temple 
located  on  West  Eighteenth  Street,  where  a 
building  to  cost  $226,000  is  planned. 

Cal.,  Sacramento— Office— Bids  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  unit  of  the  new  state 
printing  office  to  be  located  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  11th  and  O  Streets  have  been  called 
for  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Bids  will  be  opened  on  Sept.  11.  Construction 
work  will  be  done  on  a  day  labor  basis. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Apartments  —  Kincannon 
A  Perego,  owners,  are  planning  the  erection  of 
a  five-story  apartment  house  to  be  erected  on 
Leavenworth  Street,  north  of  Geary.  Elstimated 
cost,  $100,000. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Apartments — Crest  View 
Investment  Company,  owners,  have  applied  for 
a  permit  to  erect  an  eight-story  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  building  to  be  located  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Gough  and  Washington  Streets.  Esti¬ 
mated  cost,  $490,000.  Joseph  L.  Stewart  is 
architect. 

CaL,  San  Francisco— Apartments  —  Louis  R. 
Lurie  is  planning  the  erection  of  an  apartment 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Turk  Street,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Fox  Film  Corporation  Building,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

CaL,  Colusa — School — An  election  will  be  held 
here  on  Sept.  12  to  decide  on  the  issuance  of 
$200,000  bonds  for  a  new  high  school  building. 
Plans  and  specifications  have  been  drawn  by 
W.  H.  Weeks,  of  San  Francisco. 
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Cal.,  Bakmfleld — Store  —  Currier  A  DulRor 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  McMahan 
Brothers’  furniture  store  at  Eighteenth  and  T 
StreeU,  to  cost  180,000. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Apartments — L.  D.  Stoff 
has  applied  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  four-story 
and  basement  reinforced  concrete  apartment 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Sutter  Street,  west 
of  Hyde.  Estimated  cost,  $90,000.  EL  H.  Denke, 
architect. 

Cal.,  Loe  Angeles  —  Apartments  —  Architects 
Aleck  EL  Curlett  and  Claud  Beelman.  408  Union 
Bank  Building,  are  preparing  woricing  plans  for 
the  class  A  apartment  house  to  be  erected  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Wilshire  Boulevard  and 
Berendo  St.,  for  A.  C.  Blumenthai,  Loew’s  State 
Bldg.  Ten  stories.  146  x  176  ft.,  240  rooms, 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta  facing,  marble  and  tile  work, 
hardwood  finish,  elevators,  steam  heating,  vac¬ 
uum  cleaning,  wall  beds ;  $860,000.  Macdonald 
A  Kahn,  Loew’s  State  Theater  Bldg.,  will  be  the 
general  contractors. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Store — Architect  Chas.  F. 
Plemmer,  1108  Story  Bldg.,  has  prepsued  prelim¬ 
inary  plans  for  a  <-story,  class  A  department 
store  building  at  Hollywood  Blvd.  and  Vine  St. 
for  Dr.  E.  O.  Palmer.  The  building  is  to  be 
occupied  by  Broadway  Bros,  of  Pasadena.  Class 
A  reinforced  concrete  construction,  terra  ootta 
facing,  plate  glass,  elevators,  etc., ;  $400,000. 

Cal.,  Loo  Angeles— Collego  The  annex  build¬ 
ing  at  Southern  Branch,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  on  Vermont  Ava  itear  Melrose  Avenue,  will 
be  erected  by  day  work,  the  bids  received  for 
the  work  having  been  rejected.  Allison  A  Alli¬ 
son,  1406  Hibernian  Bldg.,  architects.  It  will 
be  a  two-story,  77  x  60  ft.,  40  showers  in  first 
story,  lavatory  and  lecture  rooms  in  second 
story ;  frame  and  brick  veneer  construction,  tile 
roofing ;  $26,000.  Work  will  be  done  by  con¬ 
struction  force  employed  by  the  University. 

Cal.,  Lee  Angelee—Heepital— Architect  Robert 
H.  Orr,  1301  Van  Nuys  Building,  is  commencing 
working  plana  for  the  new  hospiUI  building  on 
Vermont  Avenue  near  Sunset  Blvd.  for  the 
Hollywood  HoeplUI  Ass’n.  The  preliminary 
plans,  which  have  been  approved,  provide  for  a 
five-story,  class  A  reinforced  concrete  building ; 
main  section.  192  x  40  ft.  with  a  wing  60  x  40 
ft. ;  training  school,  emergency  hospital,  dining 
room  and  culinary  department  In  first  story ; 
executive  oiTIces,  X-ray  department,  maternity 
operating  rooms,  aitd  rooms  for  160 
beds  in  the  upper  stories ;  stucco  exterior,  clay 
tile  and  composition  roofing,  solariums,  marble 
and  tile  work,  steam  heating,  vacuum  cleaning, 
refrigerating  system,  two  elevators,  etc.  The 
building  will  cost  $300,000  and  equipment  will 
cost  an  additional  $100,000. 

Cal.,  Lee  Angeles  —  Store  —  Architect  Edwin 
Bergstrom.  1128  Citizens  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  is  taking  bids  for  erecting  a  6-8tory,  class 
A  store  and  loft  building  on  Broadway  near 
Sixth  St.,  for  South  Broadway  Building  Com¬ 
pany,  Bids  are  being  taken  for  general  con¬ 
tracting. 

GaL,  Ocean  Park — Hotel — The  Adolphus  Busch 
property  on  the  ocean  front  has  been  leased  to 
a  group  of  Salt  Lake  capitalists  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  construction  of  a  four-story  modern 
hotel  building  to  cost  $1,000,000.  Plans  have 
been  drawn  by  C.  H.  Russell,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles  —  Schools  —  J.  C.  Austin, 
Frederick  Ashley  and  George  M,  Lindsey,  archi¬ 
tects,  have  been  commissioned  to  design  a  num¬ 
ber  of  school  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Chino,  as 
authorized  by  a  recent  bond  issue  of  $200,000. 

Cal..  Fresno— Store— The  L.  M.  Barker  ENiml- 
ture  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  planning  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  three-story  and  basement  building  on 
J  Street,  between  Merced  and  'Tuolumne,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

CaL,  Chico— School — Polk  A  Evans  have  been 
awarded  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Shasta 


Union  Grammar  School  on  their  bid  of  $34,400. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Film  Accessory  Plant— An¬ 
nouncement  has  recently  been  made  by  Sol  Les¬ 
ser  and  his  associates  that  a  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  $1,000,000,  will  be  established  here  for  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  picture  acces¬ 
sories  to  film  agencies  and  others. 

Cal.,  Arbuckle — School — Hernden  A  Finnegan, 
of  Sacramento,  have  been  awarded  general  con¬ 
tract  for  building  the  Artnickle  union  grammar 
school  on  a  bid  of  $60,040. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco:— Stares — Wm.  H.  Wood- 
field,  Jr.,  has  applied  for  a  permit  to  build  two 
one-story  and  basement  reinforced  concrete  store 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  Mason  Street, 
north  of  Elddy.  Elstimated  cost,  $30,000. 

Cal.,  Monrovia  —  Hotel  —  William  H.  Culver, 
theater  owner  residing  in  Monrovia,  and  Melvin 
DuMond,  local  artist,  are  back  of  a  movement  to 
build  an  unusual  type  of  hotel  on  the  summit  of 
Gold  Hill,  back  of  Monrovia,  and  overlooking  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley.  The  structure  will  be  mod¬ 
eled  on  cliff  dwelling  remains  and  will  be  true 
to  type,  including  ladders  for  approach.  It  is 
expected  that  over  $100,000  will  be  expended  on 
this  project.  The  designs  will  be  prepared  by 
Mr.  DuMond. 

Cal.,  South  Pasadena — Bank — Architects  John 
Parkinson  and  Donald  B.  Parkinson.  420  Title 
Insurance  Bldg.,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  two- 
story  brick  building  at  South  Pasadena  for 
Security  Trust  A  Savings  Bank.  Banking  room 
and  stores  in  first  story,  offices  and  apartments 
in  second  story ;  60  x  100  ft.,  terra  cotta  and 
pressed  brick  facing,  plate  glass  windows,  steel 
beams,  composition  roofing,  pine  trim,  oak  and 
pine  floors,  tiled  baths,  water  heaters,  gas  radi¬ 
ators,  wall  beds,  bank  fixtures,  marble  and  tile 
work. 

CaL,  Santa  Ana  —  Store  —  Wm.  Rohrbacker, 
Santa  Ana.  was  low  bidder  at  $89,970  for  erect¬ 
ing  a  3-story  and  basentent  class  C  store  and 
loft  building  at  Santa  Ana  for  Fine  Bros.  W.  W. 
Kays.  Santa  Ana.  architect.  It  will  be  76  x  119 
ft.,  pressed  brick  facing,  plate  glass,  steel  beams 
and  columns,  composition  roofing,  skylights,  2 
elevators,  etc. 

Cal.,  Lm  Angeles  —  Banks  —  E^cherich  Bros., 
234  W.  37th  Place,  have  been  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  at  about  $100,000  for  erecting  two  bank 
buildings  for  Security  Trust  A  Savings  Bank ; 
one  building  at  6th  St.  and  Oxford  Blvd..  and 
the  other  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Vermont  Aves. 
L.  A.  Building  A  Contracting  Company,  Marsh- 
Strong  Building,  was  awarded  a  contract  at 
about  $70,000  for  erecting  the  building  at  Pico 
and  Alvarado  Sts.  John  Parkinson  and  Donald 
B.  Parkinson.  420  'Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  archi¬ 
tects.  The  Sixth  and  Oxford  buiilding  will  be 
2-story,  66  x  110  ft.,  Vermont  and  Santa  Barbara 
building  will  be  2-8tory,  60  x  110  ft.,  and  the 
Alvarado  building  will  be  2-story,  164  x  186  ft ; 
stores  and  banking  rooms  in  first  stories,  offices 
and  apartments  in  second  stories ;  brick  con¬ 
struction,  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  facing, 
plate  glass,  steel  beams,  copper  sash,  composi¬ 
tion  roofing,  pine  trim,  hardwood,  pine  and 
cement  floors,  wall  beds,  tiled  baths,  gas  radi¬ 
ators,  water  heaters,  marble  and  tile  work,  bank 
fixtures,  reinforced  concrete  vaults. 

CaL,  Pasadena.  Additions — Wm.  C.  Crowell. 
440  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pasadena, 
has  the  contract  for  erecting  a  high  voltage  re¬ 
search  laboratory  and  a  library  addition  to  the 
Physics  Building  at  Throop  Institute.  Pasadena. 
Library  addition.  2-8tory,  63  x  80  ft.,  concrete 
construction,  tile  partitions,  wall  furring,  con¬ 
crete  slab  and  composition  roof,  one  concrete 
floor,  one  tile  floor ;  high  voltage  laboratory, 
l-story,  68  x  129  ft.,  67  ft.  high :  steel  frame, 
roof  trusses  and  balconies,  concrete  walls,  foun¬ 
dation  and  floor,  concrete  slab  and  composition 
roof,  plaster  exterior,  art  stone,  decorated  pan¬ 
els.  Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  New  York,  architect. 

Cal.,  San  Diego— Stare — Macdonald  A  Kahn. 


603  Ix>ew’8  State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
^have  the  contract  at  $100,000  to  erect  a  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  store  building  at  961-66  Fifth 
St.,  for  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company.  Building 
will  be  three-story,  of  reinforced  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  Whiting-Mead  Commercial  Company 
has  cleared  the  site,  and  work  will  start  at  once. 

Cal.,  Fullerton — Chy  Hall— City  trustees  will 
call  for  bids  soon  on  the  $140,000  city  hall 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Spadra  Road  and 
Whiting  Ave.  It  will  be  two-story  and  base¬ 
ment.  with  brick  walls,  stucco  and  terra  cotta 
trim.  The  dimensions  will  be  100  x  80  ft. 
Architects,  John  C.  Austin  and  Horace  W.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Associate  architect. 

Cal.,  Porterville — Lodge  —  Architect  Ernest  J 
Kump,  Rowell  Bldg.,  EVesno,  is  completing  plans 
and  will  be  ready  for  figures  next  week  for  a 
two-story  structural  steel  and  brick  lodge  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  erected  in  Porterville  for  the  local 
B.P.O.EL  E^imated  cost,  $76,000. 

CaL.  SMita  Barbara — Lodge — building  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  named  by  the  local  B.P.O.EL 
Alfred  Ekiwards  has  been  selected  as  chairman. 
The  members  will  proceed  at  once  to  secure 
plans  for  the  new  building,  and  will  plan  finan¬ 
cial  deUils.  A  site  at  the  corner  of  Figueroa 
and  Anacapa  streets  was  recently  purchased. 
Among  the  members  of  committees  are  Homer 
N.  Duffy.  Dr.  J.  R.  Poore.  C.  G.  Dodge.  EL  P. 
Dunn  and  James  B.  Ricard. 

Cal..  Pomona  —  Theater  —  Milwaukee  Building 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  has  the  contract  and 
will  start  work  at  once  on  a  $200,000  theater  to 
be  erected  on  West  'Third  Street,  between 
Thomas  and  Main  Streets,  for  West  Coast  'Thea¬ 
ters  Company.  The  building  is  being  put  up 
by  local  men.  F.  C.  Floehde.  city  engineer,  is 
surveying  the  site. 

r^l  ^  Los  Angeles  —  HoUl  —  Architect  Edwin 
Bergstrom.  1128  Citizens  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  has  completed  plans  and  is  taking  bids  for 
a  4-story  and  basement  class  C  hotel  building 
at  Sixth  and  Boylston  streets  for  the  Salvation 
Army.  L-shaped.  160  x  162  ft..  167  rooms, 
brick  construction,  pressed  brick  facing,  compo¬ 
sition  roofing,  pine  trimming,  lavatory  in  each 
room,  baths,  two  elevators,  steam  heating ; 
$200,000.  Bids  are  being  taken  separately  on 
general  contracting,  plumbing,  steam  heating, 
elevators  and  electric  wiring. 

Cal.,  Whittier  —  Bank  —  Macdonald  A  Driver. 
Douglas  Building.  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract  at  about  $92,000 
for  erecting  a  new  class  A  bank  and  office  build¬ 
ing  at  Whittier  for  the  First  National  Bank  of 
that  city.  Baker  Iron  Works  has  the  contract 
for  structural  steel  and  Gladding-McBean  A  C<x 
have  the  terra  cotta  contract.  John  Parkinson 
and  Donald  B.  Parkinson.  420  Title  Insurance 
Bldg.,  architects. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — Printing  Building — Archi¬ 
tect  C.  F.  Skilling,  430  Bradbury  Building,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  brick  printing  building  on 
Flower  Street  between  3rd  and  4th  Sts.,  for 
Fred  C.  Lange.  One-story,  43  x  100  ft.,  rug. 
brick  front,  art  stone  trim,  hardwood  and  con¬ 
crete  floors,  asbestos  slate  roof,  metal  skylights, 
steel  sash,  wire  glass,  steel  columns;  $18,000. 

CaL.  Los  Angeles— Bank  and  Office — The  Su- 
curity  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  has  taken  a 
lease  on  the  ground  and  several  lower  floors  of 
a  12-story  steel  frame  building.  60  x  180  ft., 
to  be  built  on  Spring  Street  adjoining  the  Secu¬ 
rity  National  Bank.  Aleck  E.  Curlett  and  Oaud 
Beelman.  Union  Bank  Building,  will  be  the  arch¬ 
itects.  Macdonald  A  Kahn  will  be  general  con¬ 
tractors.  Property  is  owned  and  building  will 
be  erected  by  San  Francisco  sydicate.  Present 
lease  will  not  expire  until  a  year  from  next 
October. 

CaL.  MonrovU— Business  Building— Architect 
Frank  O.  Ektger,  American  National  Bank  Bid”., 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  2-8tory  brick  business 
building.  63  x  124  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner 
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of  Palm  and  Myrtle  Sts.,  to  be  known  as  Baker- 
Mentce  Block.  Brick  walls,  buff,  brick  and 
enam.  brick  trim  facing,  Terrazzo  marble  floor 
in  drug  store,  freight  elevator,  etc.  Work  will 
start  soon. 

Cal.,  Eagle  Rock  City — Bank — Architects  John 
Parkinson  and  Donald  B.  Parkinson.  420  Title 
Insurance  Bldg.,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  2> 
story  brick  bank  building  at  Eagle  Rock  for 
Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Banking  room 
and  stores  in  first  story  and  offices  and  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  second  story ;  60  x  100  ft.,  terra 
cotta  and  pressed  brick  facing,  plate  glass,  steel 
beams,  comp,  roofing,  metal  skyligrhts,  pine  trim, 
oak  and  pine  floors,  tiled  baths,  water  heaters, 
gas  radiators,  bank  flxtures,  marble  and  tile. 

Cal.,  Huntington  Beadi — ^Auditorium  —  Archi¬ 
tects  Walker  and  Eisen,  326  Pacific  Finance 
Bldg.,  are  completing  plans  for  a  municipal  au¬ 
ditorium  to  be  erected  at  Huntington  Beach. 
Italian  renaissance  style,  brick  construction,  100 
X  58  ft.,  plaster  exterior,  cast  stone  trim,  clay 
tile  roofing,  pine  trim,  maple  floors,  open  timber 
ceiling,  lavatories ;  $26,000. 

CaL,  Huntington  Beach — City  Hall — Architects 
Walker  A  Eisen  are  completing  plans  for  a  City 
Hall  building,  to  be  erected  at  Huntington 
Beach.  It  will  provide  accommodations  for  all 
city  officials ;  two-story  main  building  and  two 
wings.  75  X  126  ft.  extreme  dimensions,  brick 
construction,  plaster  exterior,  cast  stone  trim, 
clay  and  comp,  roof,  pine  trim,  oak  and  pine 
floors :  $60,000. 

Cal.,  San  Marino— Municipal  Building — Bavin 
&  Burch  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  was  awarded  con¬ 
tract  at  $40,042  for  erecting  main  building  and 
east  wing  of  municiiicd  building.. 

Cal.,  El  Centro  —  Courthouse  —  Plans  for  the 
new  Imperial  county  court  house,  concrete  con¬ 
struction  throughout,  have  been  completed  by 
architects  Don  Wells  of  El  Centro  and  Ralph 
Swearingen  of  Calexico.  The  cost  will  be  de¬ 
frayed  from  the  $300,000  bond  issue  recently 
voted  for  this  purpose. 

Cal.,  San  Pedro— Library — A  total  of  $80,000 
is  now  available  for  a  library  building  and  the 
library  board  will  select  a  site  at  once.  The 
harbor  commission  has  appropriated  $30,000  and 
the  library  board,  $60,000  of  recent  bond  issue. 

Cal.,  Burlingame  —  Dairy  Plant  —  Plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Wm.  H.  Toepke,  architect, 
942  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  a  one- 
story  reinforced  concrete  dairy  plant  building 
ot  be  erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of  San 
Mateo  Drive  and  Howard  Avenue  for  the  Dairy 
Delivery  Company.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$20,000. 

Cal.,  Clarksburg  —  School  —  A  bond  issue  of 
$76,000  for  a  new  school  building  carried  at  a 
recent  election  by  more  than  six  to  one.  It  is 
planned  to  erect  a  concrete  or  hollow  tile  build¬ 
ing  of  six  rooms,  auditorium  and  all  modern  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco— Apartments — L.  and  E. 
Emanuel,  Inc.,  are  the  contractors  and  C.  A, 
Meussdorffer  is  architect,  for  a  seven-story  and 
basement  class  B  reinforced  concrete  apart-) 
ment  to  be  erected  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Washington  and  Gough  Streets.  Cost,  $39,860. 

Cul^»  Denver— Shops— The  Moffat  road  has 
begun  the  rebuilding  of  the  part  of  the  shops 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  carpenter 
shop  and  mill,  36  x  112  ft.  in  size,  and  a  new 
oil  house  are  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $26,000.  The  buildings  will  be 
of  structural  and  corrugated  iron  construction 
and  are  to  be  fireproof. 

Idaho,  Montpelier — Business  Block — A  modem 
business  block  is  to  be  erected  immediately  on 
the  comer  of  Main  and  Eighth  streets.  The  new 
building  will  be  erected  by  Edward  C.  and  Jo¬ 
seph  C.  Rich,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$45,000. 


Ore.,  Portland  —  Apartments  —  F.  M  an  so  n 
White,  architect,  is  preparing  plans  for  an 
eight-story,  fireproof  apartment  house,  to  cost 
$350,000,  to  be  built  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
Lownsdale  and  Alder  Streets.  M.  Pallay  is  the 
owner  of  the  property.  The  structure,  which 
will  cover  100  by  120  ft.,  will  contain  ninety- 
eight  apartments. 

Ore.,  Portland — Apartments— Two  new  apart¬ 
ment  houses  to  cost  $120,000  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  One  will  be  built  at  684  Lovejoy  St. 
and  the  other  at  Fifth  knd  Hall  Sts.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Claussen  A  Claussen. 

Ore.,  Portland  —  Apartments  —  R.  F.  Wassell 
and  associates  announce  that  a  modem  ai>art- 
ment  house  to  cost  around  $200,000  will  be 
erected  at  East  14th  Street  and  Hawthorne  Ave., 
immediately. 

Ore.,  Portland — Apartments — A  modem  apart¬ 
ment  house  costing  $100,000  will  be  erected  at 
Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets,  acording  to  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Ulrich  Investment  Company. 

Ore.,  Portland — Apartments  —  Application  to 
build  a  100-room  apartment  house  to  cost  $100,- 
000,  at  East  26th  Street  and  Hawthorne  Ave., 
has  been  filed  with  the  city  building  department 
by  Jason  Moore. 

Ore.,  Salem  —  Dormitory  —  A  new  dormitory 
costing  $60,000  will  be  built  at  the  Chemawa 
Indian  school  at  Salem,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment. 

Ore.,  Portland — Lodge — ^Two  new  lodge  build- 
ingrs  to  cost  over  $100,000  are  to  be  erected,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement.  The  Washington  Ma¬ 
sonic  lodge  building  to  be  built  at  East  Eighth 
and  Burnside  Streets  will  cost  $76,000,  and  the 
A.  Azar  Pyramid  temple  of  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  erected  at  Third  and  Columbia  Sts. 
will  represent  an  investment  of  $40,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — Institution — Construction  work 
on  the  new  Oregon  employment  institution  for 
the  blind  in  Portland  will,  probably  begin  in  the 
next  three  or  four  months,  according  to  the 
state  board  of  control.  In  all,  four  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  on  the  property  at  East  Glisan 
street  between  East  Eighty-third  and  Eighty- 
fifth  streets,  costing  $186,000.  The  buildings 
will  all  be  of  fireproof  construction.  Plans  are 
now  being  prepared  by  Houghtaling  A  Dougan 
and  will  be  completed  in  60  days.  There  will 
be  a  two-story  administration  building,  a  men’s 
dormitory  with  60  sleeping  rooms,  a  shop  and 
another  building  to  include  a  laundry  and  heat¬ 
ing  plant. 

Ore.,  Portland  —  Apartments  —  A  three-story 
apartment  house,  to  cost  approximately  $100,000, 
will  be  erected  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  Avenue  and  East  Fiftieth  Street  by  Jason 
Moore.  Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Edward 
A.  Miller  and  include  latest  design  and  modem 
equipment. 

Ore.,  Portland — Offices — Frank  J.  Cobbs  and 
Charles  T.  Mitchell  of  the  Cobbs  A  Mitchell  com¬ 
pany,  extensive  lumber  producers  In  Oregon, 
have  purchased  the  100  by  100  ft.  of  ground  at 
the  southwest  intersection  of  West  Park  and 
Taylor  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $46,000,  for  an  office 
building.  Preliminary  construction  plans  have 
been  prepared,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  new  building  will  be  erected 
this  year  or  next. 

Ore.,  Portland  —  Apartments  —  Claussen  A 
Claussen,  architects  in  the  Macleay  building,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  17-apartment  building  for 
O.  Hendricson,  to  be  erected  at  664  Lovejoy 
street,  between  20th  and  21st  streets.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  built  of  concrete,  to  be  60  x  100, 
three  stories  and  basement.  The  cost  will  be 
about  $65,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — Apartments — Plans  have  been 
prepared  for  an  apartment  house  for  the  Peters 
Construction  Company,  by  Claussen  A  Claussen, 
architects,  Portland.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  on  Vista  Avenue  and  Laurell  Street,  to 
be  60  X  85  ft.  in  size,  and  to  coat  $36,000. 


Ore.,  Pendleton — Church — The  Freewater  Fed¬ 
erated  Church  has  completed  plans  for  a  new 
church  to  be  erected  on  the  Tanke  property  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  north  end  of  Depot  Street.  The 
building  will  be  72  x  62  ft.,  colonial  style,  and 
will  cost  about  $26,000. 

Ore.,  Portland — Lodge  Building — Plans  for  the 
new  lodge  building  of  Palestine  Masonic  lodge. 
Mo.  141,  have  been  completed  by  Orlo  R.  W. 
Hossack,  architect.  The  building  is  to  be 
constructed  on  property  recently  acquired  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  ^xty-fourth  Street  and 
Forty-fifth  Avenue  Southeast,  and  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $36,000  when  completed. 

Ore.,  Portland  —  Offices  —  Roberta  Brothers 
through  Thomas  Roberts  announces  that  the 
firm  will  erect  a  class  A  building  for  office  use 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  West  Park  and  Mor¬ 
rison  Streets.  The  cost  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined. 

Ore.,  Portland — Apartments — Permit  has  been 
applied  for  by  the  Peters  Construction  Company 
to  erect  a  two-story  brick  apartment  house  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Tenth  and  College 
Streets. 

Utah,  Ogden — Gymnasium — Contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  Weber  gymnasium,  which 
will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following  Ogrden  firms:  Con¬ 
crete  work,  E.  J.  Isakson ;  brick  work,  George 
H.  Greenwell  A  Son ;  carpenter  work,  R.  W. 
Treseder  A  Son ;  galvanized  iron  work,  Newman 
A  Stuart ;  plastering,  H.  A^  Shupe ;  heating  and 
plumbing,  T.  E.  Thomas. 

Wash.,  Seattle  —  Hotel  —  Alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  to  the  Arlington  Hotel,  to  be  made 
immediately,  will  cost  approximately  $100,000. 
Harlan  Thontas,  architect.  Arcade  Building,  will 
supervise  the  work. 

Wash.,  Seattle  —  Clubhouse  —  The  B.P.O.E. 
plans  additions  to  its  present  7-8tory  building 
that  will  provide  a  hotel  structure  of  300  rooms 
and  will  cost  $1,000,000.  Lodge  owns  the  site, 
and  new  structure  will  provide  a  building  10 
stories  high,  covering  a  half  block.  Auditorium 
seating  3,000  will  be  a  feature  of  the  new 
building. 

Wash.,  Everett — School  — The  East  Stanwood 
and  Edmonds  school  districts  have  sold  bond 
issues  totaling  $63,000  which  will  be  used  in  con¬ 
struction  of  new  schools  In  the  two  districts 
named. 

Wash.,  Olympia — Bank — The  contract  for  the 
new  $200,000  bank  building  to  be  erected  for 
the  Capital  National  Bank,  here,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Rounds-Clist  Company  of  Seattle. 
Structure  will  be  two  stories  high,  60  x  120  ft. 
in  size. 

Wash.,  Pt.  Angeles— schools — Chris  Kuppler  A 
Sons,  here,  on  a  bid  of  $67,000,  received  the 
contract  for  erection  of  three  schools  in  Port 
Angeles. 

Wash.,  Dayton — School  —  Contract  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  proposed  $126,000  high  school 
here  has  been  let  to  J.  J.  Lorenz,  Spokane,  on 
a  bid  of  $82,289  for  the  general  contract  alone. 

Wash.,  Seattle— Apartment  —  Edward  Nelson, 
here,  has  been  awarded  general  contract  for  the 
proposed  Ambassador  Apartments  to  cost  $100,- 
000.  Structure  will  be  60  x  120  ft.,  four  stories 
high. 

Dams 

Cal.,  San  Diego— City  council  has  adoi>ted  an 
ordinance  appropriating,  subject  to  auditor’s  ap¬ 
proval,  $18,000  for  installing  flush  gates  in  spill¬ 
ways  of  Lower  Otak  and  Barrett  dams.  The 
two  sets  of  gates  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  reservoirs  6,000,000,000  gal. 

Cal.,' Newtown— The  Coast  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  recently  awarded  a  contract 
by  the  £1  Dorado  Water  Company  to  construct  a 
dam  in  Webber  Creek  here,  is  starting  op¬ 
erations. 
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Idaho,  St.  Anthony — The  North  Fork  Reser¬ 
voir  Company  has  let  the  contract  for  a  dam 
at  the  outlet  of  Henry’s  Lake  to  B.  M.  Tanner, 
of  Idaho  Falls.  The  dam,  including  rights-of- 
way,  will  cost  approximately  $126,000.  Dan  G. 
Martin,  of  Idaho  Falls,  is  engineer  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  which  is  to  supplement  the  supply  of  water 
for  eight  canal  companies  on  the  North  Fork 
near  St.  Anthony. 

Mont,  Kaibpcll — The  Interior  bill  recently 
passed  by  Congreoa  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  for  the  Flathead  project.  The  largest 
construction  job  in  the  project  is  the  Hubbart 
dam,  100  ft.  high  and  400  ft.  long.  During  1922 
about  $100,000  will  be  spent  on  this  dam  and  the 
woric  will  be  completed  In  1923. 

Ore.,  Bend — Shipment  of  construction  supplies 
to  Bend  is  being  started  from  Portland  by  A.  J. 
Welton  of  the  United  Contracting  Company  fol¬ 
lowing  the  acceptance  of  his  bid  of  $31,811.70 
by  the  Deschutes  county  municipal  improvement 
district  for  the  construction  of  the  storage  reser¬ 
voir  dam  at  Crescent  Lake,  which  will  develop 
surplus  flow  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Deschutes 
to  supplement  the  supply  of  water  now  carried 
by  the  feed  canal  of  the  old  Tumalo  project. 

Ore.,  Lakcvicw — ^The  Goose  Valley  Irrigation 
Company  is  constructing  a  dam  and  reservoir 
12  miles  northwest  of  Lakeview  on  Cottonwood 
creek  to  store  the  waters  from  the  Cottonwood 
watershed.  The  dam  will  be  610  ft.  long  and 
40  ft.  high  and  will  furnish  water  for  irrigat¬ 
ing  the  lands  in  the  north  Goose  Lake  valley. 
The  new  work  will  entail  an  expense  of  more 
than  $100,000  and  will  be  flnished  in  time  to 
store  this  season’s  water. 

Wash.,  Everett — The  city  will  purchase  a  site 
of  21  acres  near  Everett,  on  which  will  be 
erected  a  three-unit  reservoir.  The  proposed 
new  storage  dam  will  have  a  capacity  of 
20,000.000  gal.,  double  that  of  the  present  reser¬ 
voir. 

Highways 

Cal.,  Sacramento  —  Contracts  have  recently 
been  awarded  by  the  California  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  following:  Los  Angeles  County — 
A  total  of  10.43  miles  of  highway,  between 
Quail  Lake  and  northerly  boundary,  for  3.37 
miles  of  15-ft.  by  4-Jn.  reinforced  concrete  sec¬ 
ond  story,  by  8-in.  shoulders,  6.86  miles 

of  16- ft.  by  2*4-in.to  3-in.  asphalt  concrete  sur¬ 
face,  2^-ft.  by  8-in.  shoulders,  and  .20  miles  of 
2-ft.  by  8-in.  shoulders,  was  awarded  to  the 
Southwest  Paving  Company,  Los  Angeles,  on  a 
bid  of  $178,047.60 :  engineer’s  estimate,  $234,- 
613.76;  plus  materials  furnished  by  the  state, 
$76,695.90,  making  toUl  cost  $248,643.40.  Men¬ 
docino  county — Contract  for  grading  a  section 
of  highway,  between  Hopland  and  El  Robles, 
9.89  miles  in  length,  was  awarded  to  Murdock 
Bros.,  Oakland  and  Ukiah,  California,  on  a 
bid  of  $62,283.76  ;  engineer’s  estimate.  $66,326.20  ; 
plus  materials  furnished  by  the  state,  $1,398.00 ; 
making  total  cost  $63,681.76.  Inyo  county — Con¬ 
tract  for  grading  11.66  miles  of  highway,  be¬ 
tween  Fish  Springs  School  and  S.E.  Cor.  Sec. 
33,  T.  8  S.,  R.  33  W.,  M.D.B.A.M.,  was  awarded 
to  Redmond,  Page  A  Pond,  Alameda.  California, 
on  a  bid  of  $67.333.60 ;  engineer’s  estimate, 
$64,036.00 ;  plus  materials  furnished  by  the  state, 
$4,832.70 ;  making  total  cost  $72,166.20.  River¬ 
side  county — Contract  for  2.02  miles  highway, 
through  the  City  of  Banning,  16-ft.  by  6-ln. 
concrete  base,  7-ln.  alt.  edges,  was  awarded  to 
Fred  W.  Teschke,  Los  Angeles.  California,  at 
$26,062.26 ;  engineer's  estimate,  $30,166.60 ;  plus 
materials  furnished  by  state,  $16,042.36 ;  making 
total  cost  $40,094.60. 

Cal.,  Sacramento— The  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  was  authorized  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  construct  an  overhead  crossing 
over  the  tracks  of  the  San  Francisco-Sacranoento 


Railroad  Company  near  Denverton,  Solano 
county.  The  crossing  is  estimated  to  cost 
$26,000,  and  the  order  provides  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  apidicant 
and  one-fourth  bv  the  railroad.  The  crossing 
is  for  a  new  piece  of  highway  and  as  the  traffic 
is  relatively  light  it  was  held  by  the  Commission 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  divide  the  cost 
equally  between  the  state  and  the  railroad. 

Idaho,  Boise — Contracts  for  the  construction  it 
three  highway  projects  let  as  follows :  Three 
and  one-fourth  miles  of  the  Sawtooth  park  high¬ 
way,  to  Gleim  A  Shafer  of  Boise,  their  bid  being 
$62,477.49.  This  is  known  as  federal  aid  pro¬ 
ject  No.  66.  Surfacing  eight  miles  of  the  Grace- 
Preston  highway,  south  of  Niter,  to  Pocatello 
Construction  Company,  whose  bid  was  $10,- 
982.20.  Federal  aid  project  No.  61,  calling  for 
grading  all  structures  and  surfacing  13.7  miles 
of  the  Yellowstone  park  highway  from  Black- 
foot  north  to  the  Bonneville  county  line,  haq 
been  let  by  the  state  to  Fred  Coolidge,  whose 
estimate  was  $46,664.91. 

Ore.,  Salem — At  the  next  meeting  of  the  state 
highway  commission  to  be  held  in  Portland  soon, 
bids  will  be  considered  for  the  construction  of 
66  miles  of  highway  and  five  bridges.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  work  is  placed  at  $600,000. 

Ore..  Portland — The  Umatilla  county  court 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  building  four  miles 
of  rock  grade  on  the  new  Pine  credc  road  from 
Weston  to  Reed  and  Hawley  Mountain  to  the 
Johnson  Construction  Company,  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $49,000. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City — The  state  road  com¬ 
mission  has  signed  a  contract  with  Adanjs, 
Johnson  A  Gillispie  for  the  construction  of  the 
west  section  of  the  Delta-Holden  highway  at  a 
cost  of  $66,326. 

Utah,  Delta — Contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  Delta-Holden  road  project  in  Millard  county, 
a  distance  of  10.68  miles,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  state  road  commission  to  Adams,  Johnson  A 
Gillispie  of  Salt  Lake  City,  their  bid  being 
$107,649.68. 

Wash.,  Walla  Walla — Johnson  Construction 
Company  of  Portland,  on  a  bid  of  $48,000,  re¬ 
ceived  a  contract  for  four  miles  of  the  Weston- 
Elgin  Mountain  road. 

Wash.,  Port  Townsend — Bids  will  be  called  for 
immediately  for  reconstruction  of  one  mile  of 
the  Olympic  Highway  at  Brinnon  on  Hoods 
Canal.  Work  will  include  the  construction  of 
a  concrete  bridge  and  will  cost  $70,000. 

Wash.,  Wenatchee — The  Chelan  County  Com¬ 
missioners  have  awarded  the  contract  for  grad¬ 
ing  and  surfacing  with  crushed  rock  6.36  miles 
of  the  Sunset  Highway,  to  Burke,  Sengfelder  A 
Berry  of  Wenatchee,  on  this  firm’s  bid  of 
$49,300.31. 

Wash.,  Kelso — The  state  highway  department 
of  Washington  will  receive  bids  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  placing  of  sand  and  gravel  for  use 
in  paving  the  Pacific  Highway  between  Kalama 
and  Toledo,  a  distance  of  36  miles.  The  state 
highway  board  plans  to  award  the  contract  for 
paving  this  entire  stretch  next  year  in  seven 
contracts  of  five  miles  each.  The  sum  of 
$1,400,000  will  be  provided  for  this  work. 

Wash.,  Vancouver  —  The  district  engineer’s 
office  has  announced  that  a  new  road  11  miles 
long  will  be  built  between  Underwood  and  Lyle 
in  Klickitat  county  by  the  state  as  part  of  the 
North  Bank  highway.  Contract  is  to  be  let  in 
Octoberr. 

Irrigation  Projects 

Cal.,  Sacramento— The  date  of  the  proposed 
bond  election  among  property  owners  in  the 
several  counties  of  Northern  California  affected 
by  Sutter-Butte  by-pass  assessment  No.  6  has 
again  been  changed  and  under  the  present  plans 
of  the  State  Reclamation  Board  will  not  be  held 
until  September  23.  The  assessment  is  for  more 


than  $8,000,000.  The  changes  in  the  election 
date  have  been  made  necessary  in  order  to  allow 
the  board  time  to  complete  the  election  formali¬ 
ties  under  the  law. 

Mont.,  Helena — ^The  Whitehall  irrigation  dis¬ 
trict  proposes  a  bond  issue  of  $284,000  with 
which  to  buy  and  add  to  the  dam  and  construct 
26  miles  of  canal. 

Ore.,  Portland — Utilization  of  the  Deschutes 
river  in  Oregon  for  the  irrigation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  140,000  acres  and  incidental  power  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  recommended  to  the  federal 
power  commission  by  a  board  of  engineers  com¬ 
posed  of  D.  C.  Henney,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Reclamation  Service;  Colonel  J.  B.  Cava¬ 
naugh,  Army  Engineer  Corps,  and  F.  F.  Hen- 
shaw,  district  engineer.  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  According  to  the  report,  660,000  hp. 
can  be  developed  on  the  river  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  some  of  the  waters  for  irrigation. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City — Salt  Lake  and  Provo 
business  men  have  just  made  an  inspection  of 
the  land  on  the  west  side  of  Utah  lake,  an¬ 
nouncing  their  intention  of  installing  an  elec¬ 
trically-operated  pumping  plant  some  distance 
north  of  Mosida.  The  plant  will  irrigrate  12,000 
to  20,000  acres  of  land,  using  csmals  of  the  old 
Mosida  project.  It  is  reported  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  will  be  financed  by  one  of  the  large  life 
insurance  companies. 

Wash..  Prosser  —  Approval  by  the  superior 
court  of  Prosser  of  the  $28,000,000  bond  issue 
for  the  Horse  Heaven  irrigation  project,  opens 
the  way  for  commencement  of  construction 
work.  Work  will  begin  within  60  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Howard  S.  Amon,  local  contractor,  who 
will  have  general  charge  of  construction.  Water 
will  be  carried  from  the  east  slopes  of  Mt.  Ad¬ 
ams,  a  distance  of  112  miles,  to  the  Horse 
Heaven  country  lying  between  the  Columbia  and 
Yakima  rivers. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 

B.  C..  Rossland — The  West  Kootenay  Light  and 
Power  Company  has  floated  a  $26,000  bond  issue 
to  cover  the  cost  of  additions  to  its  power  plant, 
made  necessary  by  the  contract  recently  entered 
into  to  supply  the  Consolidated  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  with  power  for  its  mine  and 
concentrating  plant  at  Kimberley. 

CaL,  Inglewtiod — The  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Company  will  build  a  substation  having  a 
capacity  of  7,000  hp.  at  the  corner  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Fir  streets.  Total  cost.  $60,000. 

CaL,  Los  Angeles— Compton  Water  A  Light¬ 
ing  Company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  to  issue  and  sell  at  not  less 
than  par,  $19,400  capital  stock  for  additions  and 
betterments. 

Power  Projects 

Cal.,  Weed — ^The  Weed  Lumber  Company  is 
expecting  to  grenerate  all  its  own  power  on 
completion  of  a  new  power  plant,  near  its  saw¬ 
mill,  upon  which  work  has  started. 

Cal.,  Turlock — AjI  bids  for  labor  for  the  Don 
Pedro  power  line  were  rejected  by  the  directors 
of  the  Turlock  irrigration  district.  The  board 
decided  to  construct  the  transmission  line  by 
day  labor  and  will  place  the  engineer  in  chargre. 

CaL,  Stayton — C.  E.  Taylor  has  purchased  a 
power  site  on  the  old  Jim  Davie  donation  land 
claim  between  Staytdn  and  Aumsville,  where  a 
power  station  will  be  immediately  constructed. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  already  secured  the  franchise  for 
furnishing  the  town  of  Sublimity  with  light  and 
power. 

Idaho,  SL  Anthony — The  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company  is  surveying  for  a  new  i>ower 
line  from  the  Menan  station  to  St.  Anthony. 
The  old  44.000-volt  line  will  be  abandoned  as 
soon  as  the  new  one  is  completed.  The  new  line 
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will  be  44,000-volt,  from  Menan  to  Lorenso, 
and  then  following  the  highway  to  St.  Anthony, 
and  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

Idaho,  Emmett — Work,  according  to  report, 
has  been  started  on  the  $1,200,000  government 
diversion  dam  and  power  plant  on  Black  Can¬ 
yon.  A  line  will  be  run  from  the  Enunett  sub¬ 
station  to  the  dam  site  to  operate  the  machinery 
and  a  spur  will  be  built  from  the  Idaho  North¬ 
ern  Railroad  for  transxnrting  materials. 

Ore.,  Newberg — ^The  Yamhill  Electric  Company 
has  just  completed  an  11,000-volt  line  from  Day- 
ton  to  Amity,  a  distance  of  IS  miles,  which  will 
supply  Amity.  Sheridan  and  Willamina  with 
electric  Service.  The  cost  of  the  new  line  was 
approximately  $50,000.  Service  to  these  towns 
will  probably  be  rendered  by  a  subsidiary  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  known  as  the  Sheridan  Light  & 
Power  Company. 

Ore.,  Roaebarg — A  bill  appropriating  $80,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  ixrwer  plant  for  light¬ 
ing  the  caves  in  southern  Oregon,  is  now  before 
Congress,  according  to  P.  H.  Dater,  district  engi¬ 
neer  in  charge  of  roads  and  water  power  of  the 
federal  forest  service.  The  plan  is  to  develop 
power  on  a  nearby  stream. 

Wash-,  Seattle— City  officials  of  both  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  have  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  $150,000  intercity  power 
tie  line.  Most  of  the  material  contracts  have 
been  awarded. 

Wash.,  Spokane — Actual  construction  of  the 
new  Palouse  high  tension  power  line  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Company,  from  Lind 
to  Colfax  and  Puilnuin,  has  been  started.  The 
new  60,000-volt  line  will  complete  a  circuit  of 
the  company's  power  lines  through  the  Palouse 
district,  insuring  power  from  either  end  of  the 
loop  in  emergency. 

Wash.,  Skamania — A  revocable  permit  has 
been  granted  the  Skamania  Electric  Light  A 
Power  Company  by  the  county  commissioners 
to  build  and  maintain  an  electric  line  along  the 
Columbia  River  Highway  from  the  eastern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Multnomah  county  to  Klahurst,  the  line 
to  be  maintained  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  commissioners. 

Wash.,  Ccntralia — The  North  Coast  Power 
Company  has  petitioned  the  Lewis  county  com¬ 
missioners  for  three  franchises  to  operate  power 
lines  over  county  roads.  Two  of  the  proposed 
extensions  are  adjacent  to  Chehalis,  and  the 
third  is  on  Waunch’s  prairie. 

Wash.,  Spokisie — With  a  view  to  serving  elec- 
power  to  the  Quincy.  Winchester,  Rock  Island 
and  Trinidad  irrigation  districts  in  Grant 
county,  engineers  for  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  will  immediately  begin  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  possibilities  of  installation  of 
power.  Elugene  Logan,  civil  engineer  of  the 
company,  will  conduct  the  survey. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Appropriation  of  an  additional 
$500,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  sales  for 
work  on  the  Skagit  hydroelectric  project  is  au¬ 
thorized  in  an  emergency  ordinance  introduced 
in  the  city  council. 

Wash.,  Chehalis — Further  extension  of  electric 
service  in  this  section  is  planned  by  the  North 
Coast  Power  Company,  which  plans  two  exten¬ 
sions  into  the  Newaukum  valley  district,  south 
and  southeast  of  Chehalis ;  also  one  into  the 
Waunch  Prairie  section,  north  of  Centralia. 

Railroads 

Idaho,  Pocatello— The  Oregon  Short  Line  is 
planning  on  exi>ending  $1,600,000  on  improve¬ 
ment  work  in  Idaho  and  authorization  has  been 
received  to  begin  work  at  once.  Of  this  amount 
approximately  $75,000  is  to  be  expended  in  im¬ 
proving  and  enlarging  the  Pocatello  and  Nampa 
shops.  Additional  trackage  also  is  to  be  in- 
•  stalled  at  Salt  Lake,  McCamnoon  and  Soda 


Springs,  and  a  double  track  laid  at  Glenns 
Ferry. 

Ore.,  Portland — The  Southern  Paciflc  Railway 
has  acquired  real  estate  along  East  First  street 
in  this  city  amounting  in  value  to  $1,500,000 
and  plans  to  spend  ultimately  about  $6,500,000 
in  elevating  its  main  line,  double  tracking  and 
re-routing  its  tracks  in  the  East  Side  business 
district,  according  to  announcement  by  officials 
of  the  company. 

Wash.,  Everett — Construction  work,  estimated 
to  cost  $2,000,000,  is  being  planned  on  the  Cas¬ 
cade  division  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
according  to  recent  announcement  by  C.  McDon¬ 
ough,  division  superintendent. 

Street  Lighting  Systems 

CaL,  Folsom — ^The  Paciftc  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  is  rebuilding  its  electric  street  lighting 
system  here. 

CaL,  Los  Angeles— H.  H.  Walker,  1800  West 
12th  SL,  was  awarded  contract  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Woiks,  August  11,  at  $9,415  for  orna¬ 
mental  lighting  system  on  Buckingham  Road 
between  16th  and  Washington  Streets. 

CaL,  Lempoc — Plans  and  specifications  have 
been  adopted  by  the  city  trustees  for  a  concrete 
post  lighting  system.  Work  involves  42  posts, 
complete.  Bids  will  be  called  for  soon. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles — City  council  has  adopted 
(Ajugust  9)  an  ordinance  ordering  installation 
of  lighting  posts  and  appliances  on  Melrose  Ave., 
between  Western  Avenue  and  Gramercy  Place ; 
also  St.  Andrews  Place  between  Marathon  Street 
and  125  ft.  north,  and  on  portions  of  Marathon 
Street,  Manhattan  Place,  Gramercy  Place;  1911 
Imp.  Act.  Plans  and  specifications  on  file  at 
office  of  city  electrician,  second  floor.  South,  City 
Hall  Annex. 

Wash.,  Chehalis— Contract  for  installing  the 
standard  light  system  on  Market  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  streets  of  the  city  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Astoria  Electric  Company,  on  a  bid  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000.  City  will  furnish  the  material 
at  a  cost  of  $8,777. 

Streets  and  Sewers 

CaL,  Yuba  City — Galbraith  A  Janes  were  the 
successful  bidders  for  paving  Bridge  Street  from 
Pluntas  to  Cooper  Ave.,  Cooper  Ave.  from  B 
Street  to  the  Colusa  Road,  Linden  and  Haw¬ 
thorne  Streets  and  sections  lying  north  of 
Forest  Ave.  on  Orange,  Olive,  Chestnut  and 
Walnut  Streets. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles  —  Hoffine-MIddleton,  subdi¬ 
viders  of  Western  Avenue  Park,  have  announced 
that  the  paving  of  Western  Avenue  from  Slau- 
son  to  Manchester  will  be  under  way  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Cal.,  Yuba  City — Bonds  amounting  to  $50,000 
have  been  voted  in  this  city  for  the  installation 
of  a  sanitary  sewer  system. 

Cal.,  Marysville — Contract  for  paving  streets 
in  districts  15  and  16  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Warren  Construction  Company. 

Utah,  Ogden — ^The  city  commission  wiil  adver¬ 
tise  for  new  bids  for  the  laying  of  several  miles 
of  water  mains  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  city,  according  to  W.  S.  Craven,  city  engi¬ 
neer,  the  bids  sdready  received  being  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  recently  provides  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  trunk  sewer,  providing  both  sanitary 
and  storm  sewer  laterals  in  the  South  Tacoma 
district,  at  a  cost  of  $950,000.  A  hearing  is 
set  for  September  11. 

Wash.,  Seattle— Contract  for  the  grading,  pav¬ 
ing,  etc.,  of  Empire  Way  has  been  let  to  J.  L. 
Smith,  Pioneer  Building,  on  his  bid  of  $851,298. 

Wash.,  Seattle— Contract  for  water  mains  on 
Lucile  Street  has  been  let  to  Paduano  A  Com- 
I>any,  on  a  bid  of  $50,819. 


Water  Works 

CaL,  Napa — Bonds  amounting  to  $650,000  were 
recently  voted  in  Napa,  $240,000  of  which  are 
to  be  used  for  purchasing  the  present  water 
system  of  the  Napa  City  Water  Co.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bond  proceeds  will  be  used  in 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  system 
and  the  development  of  the  Milliken  Canyon 
holdings. 

CaL,  San  Bernardino — County  engineer's  plans 
for  a  domestic  water  system  at  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Detention  Home  include  a  150,000-gal. 
reservoir  and  2,500-ft.  pipe  line  estimated  to  costt 
$10,000.  The  reservoir  will  be  built  on  Perris 
Hill  and  will  be  50  ft.  diameter.  10^  ft.  deep. 
Bids  will  be  called  for  within  a  few  weeks. 

Utah,  Clearfield — The  town  of  Clearfield  has 
been  incorporated  by  the  property-owners  living 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  Clearfield,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  domestic  water  supply  and  establish 
a  system  of  waterworks.  The  proposed  water 
supply  will  be  brought  from  the  mountains  east 
of  the  town,  and  will  be  shared  by  the  farmers 
residing  between  the  town  and  the  mountains. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City — Albert  Coulson,  of 
Nephi,  Utah,  has  filed  application  wHh  the  state 
ensrineer  for  the  use  of  ten  second-feet  of  water 
from  Salt  cre^,  with  which  he  proposes  to  de¬ 
velop  horsepower  to  operate  a  mountain  spring 
salt  works.  The  water  will  be  used  under  a 
head  of  24  ft.  and  will  develop  an  estimated 
26  hp. 

Wash.,  Sedre  Weelley — ^The  Skagit  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  which  furnishes  water  to  Sedro 
Woolley  and  Burlington,  has  started  work  on 
two  big  storage  reeervoirs,  each  to  hold  15.- 
000,000  gal. 

Wash.,  Camas— The  city  has  retained  Stevens 
A  Koon,  consulting  engineers  of  Portland,  to 
make  an  appraisal  of  the  existing  waterworks 
and  to  prmtare  {dans  and  supervise  construction 
of  such  improvements  as  may  be  required. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — ^The  city  council  has  passed 
ordinances  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $51,500 
for  repairs  to  the  city  water  system,  which  in¬ 
cludes  repairs  to  the  McMillin  reservoir,  and  re¬ 
placing  of- 1,145  ft.  of  wooden  water  mains. 

Wash.,  Spokane — The  city  water  commission  is 
planning  to  spend  about  $140,000  in  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  city  water  plant.  The  work  will 
include  the  replacement  of  several  miles  of 
wood  pipe  with  steel  or  cast  iron  pipe  and  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  reservoir. 

Wash.,  Morton — At  a  recent  special  election, 
voters  passed  a  bond  issue  of  $16,000  for  the 
installation  of  a  gravity  water  system.  The 
Auburn  Construction  Company  will  install  the 
system. 

Miscellaneous 

B.  C.,  Vancouver — Pier — The  Vancouver  Har¬ 
bor  Commissioners  have  filed  application  at  the 
city  hall  for  a  i)ermit  for  the  construction  of 
a  pier,  to  be  known  as  the  Ballantyne  pier,  and 
to  be  constructed  at  the  foot  of  Heathley  Street. 
The  pier  will  cost  approximately  five  million 
and  the  purchase  of  the  land  in  connection  with 
it  one  million  dollars.  The  pier  will  be  built  by 
the  Northern  Construction  Company. 

CaL,  Los  Angeles  —  Harbor  Improvements— 
Harbor  Commission  has  filed  with  engineer  of 
war  department,  application  for  permission  to 
make  the  following  improvements:  To  widen 
wharf  No.  1,  pier  Nos.  238  and  242,  on  east 
side  of  the  east  channel  in  Los  Angeles  outer 
harbor,  the  proposed  addition  to  be  2,481  ft. 
long  by  22  ft.  wide.  To  widen  the  existing 
880-ft.  wharf  extending  southeast  from  U.  S. 
pierhead  strvtion  430.  channelward  a  distance  of 
15  ft.,  and  to  continue  the  construction  of  the 
new  wharf  along  the  same  line  to  a  point  near 
U.  S.  pierhead  station  484.  To  improve  an  area 
70  ft.  by  about  215  ft.  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  Fish  Harbor,  for  the  extension  of  boat  ways 
and  wharf  near  berth  No.  258. 
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